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Same Olseruations ou Children's 
Historical Fiction 


LELAND B. JACoBs* 


In children’s literature one type of 
prose fiction that is currently developing 
apace is the historical story of American 
life. Careful perusal of the chronology of 
American literature for children reveals 
that previous to the twentieth century 
there was no significant body of historical 
fiction. There are, from the writings of 
Peter Parley and Jacob Abbott, from the 
famous writers of the latter half of the 
nineteenth century, children’s stories that 
take on historical significance but which 
are, in reality, stories of the contemporary 
life of their day rather than of historical 
intent. It is also true that children early 
took for their own some of America’s 
adult literature: Cooper’s Indian stories, 
Helen Hunt Jackson’s Ramona, and Paul 
Leicester Ford’s Janice Meredith, for ex- 
ample. But, factually, such novels became 
children’s stories only by adoption. Only 
within the last half century have worthy 
authors consciously turned their attention 
to America’s past as a very rich source of 
story material for children’s books. 


It is not at all surprising that parents 


and teachers have readily accepted this 
genre as highly desirable reading fare for 
children. The historical novel has long 
been popularly rooted in the American 
literary tradition. The elementary school 
has long assumed responsibility for ac- 
quainting American children with nation- 
al backgrounds as a significant educative 
experience. And current concerns for the 
preservation of a democratic way of life in 
the world give rise to beliefs that to com- 
prehend the historical growth of the demo- 
cratic ideal in our country helps to rein- 
force faith in that ideal. 


Whatever the motivation, historical 
fiction has become, presently, very promi- 
nent in children’s literature. On several 
occasions the Newbery Award has been 
given to distinctive works in this genre: 
Caddie Woodlawn in 1936; Roller Skates 
in 1937; The Matchlock Gun in 1942; 
and Johnny Tremain in 1947. Every pub- 
*Associate Professor of Education, The Ohio 
State University. Next month Professor Mabel 


Allstetter discusses the books of Eleanor Estes, 


this years Newbery and Caldecott Award 
winner. 
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lishing season sees important new titles 
added to an impressive list of books of 
prose fiction which deal significantly with 
America’s past. The historical story is un- 
doubtedly here to stay. It is more than a 
fashion. It is one of the most promising 
helds of story-writing being explored in 
our day. 

Historical fiction has been variously 
defined. Alfred Tresidder Shepherd, Eng- 
lish novelist and essayist, says that “His- 
torical fiction deals imaginatively with the 
past and can follow paths where Trepass 
Boards confront the pedestrian historian 
...+. The historical novel must of necessity 
be a story of the past in which imagination 
comes to the aid of facts.”’ John Buchan is 
quoted as having said that the historical 
novel is one that portrays a time in which 
the light of the living generation’s mem- 
ory does not fall any longer in its full 
force. Herbert Butterfield believes that 
“historical fiction fuses the past into a pic- 
ture and makes it live.”’ And Brander 
Matthews, eminent American critic, 
asserts: 

If we were to go down the list of so- 
called historical novels one by one, we 
might discover that those which were most 
solidly rooted in our regard and affections 
are to be included in the subdivision where- 
in history itself is only a casual frame- 
work for a searching study of human 
character.* 

Looked at broadly, historical fiction 
for children can be rather well defined. It 


‘Alfred Tresidder Sheppard, The Art and Prac- 
tice of Historical Fiction (London: Humphrey 
Toulmin, 1930), p. 15. 

‘Ibid., p. 17 

*Herbert Butterfield, The Historical Novel 
(Cambridge: The University Press, 1924), p. 1 
‘Brander Matthews, The Historical Novel and 


Other Essays (New York: Charles Scribner's 
Sons, 1901), p. 23 
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reconstructs the life of an age, period, or 
moment other than that of the present 
generation. It recaptures realistically the 
spirit, atmosphere, and feelings of such an 
age, as that time was experienced by chil- 
dren as well as adults. It deals imaginative- 
ly with the reconstruction of life, with 
verisim.litude. It utilizes historical settings, 
events, and personages not for their own 
sakes but as a framework for the creation 
of a picture of the past that comes to life in 
a significant study of a child character’s 
realization of life. It creates by the method 
of fiction such settings, characters, social 
groups, events, or homely work-a-day oc- 
currences as are realistically typical of the 
age or moment being reconstructed. And, 
above all else, there must be, in historical 
fiction that will endure, genuinely fine 
story-telling, so graphically impelling that 
the historical elements find their necessary 
bearings deep within ‘the plot pattern as 
it is artistically developed by a sensitive 
writer. 

When one studies the time settings of 
the great land-mark stories in this genre, 
it is quickly evident that these books range 
chronologically from the early 1600's to 
the late 1800's, from the period of settle- 
ment in Massachusetts, Maine, Virginia, 
and New Amsterdam to the period of na- 
tional consolidated, settled life in city, 
town, and country in New York, Michi- 
gan, the Dakotas in the late 1800's. Ap- 
proached from the point of view of de- 
scriptive periods which delineate some 
major concerns of the American people in 
the past, children’s historical fiction tends 
to cluster about certain important eras. 
One such era that has attracted consider- 
able attention is the early colonization of 
the country, with the accompanying 
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struggle for the supremacy of North 
America. Calico Bush by Rachel Field, 
The Golden Horseshoe and Sword of the 
Wilderness by Elizabeth Coatsworth, Little 
Pilgrim to Penn’s Woods by Edna Albert, 
and Mayflower Boy by Stanley Young are 
notably illustrative of significant stories set 
in these early times. 


A second group of books find their 
settings during the American revolution 
or the establishment of the nation. Johnny 
Tremain by Esther Forbes comes immedi- 
ately to mind, as do also Cornelia Meig’s 
Wind in the Chimney, Helen Orton's 
Hoof Beats of Freedom, Enid Meadow- 
croft's Silver for General Washington, and 
Elizabeth Coatsworth’s Away Goes Sally. 
A third significant group of books deals 
with American expansion, in its various 
aspects. One finds here such distinguished 
books as Caroline Dale Snediker’s The 
Beckoning Road, All. Sail Set by Arm- 
strong Sperry, The Willow Whistle by 
Cornelia Meigs, Rolling Wheels by Kath- 
erine Grey, and Hello, the Boat! by Phyl- 
lis Crawford. Then, too, the period of civil 
conflict has been explored in such well- 
known works as Elsie Singmaster’s Boy at 
Gettysburg and Swords of Steel, Mabel 
Leigh Hunt's Lucinda, Little Girl of 1860, 
Catherine Cate Coblentz’s Martin and 
Abraham Lincoln, and Hildegarde Swift's 
Railroad to Freedom. Finally, many books 
find their settings in the period of consoli- 
dation and refinement of American settled 
life. Here may be suggested such stories as 
Michael's Victory by Clara Ingram Judson, 
The Faraway Trail by Charlie Mae Simons, 
Journey Cake by Isabella McMeekin, 
Nicky's Bugle by Jane Reitveld, Caddie 
Woodlawn by Carol Ryrie Brink, and The 
Long Winter by Laura Ingalls Wilder. 


In terms of time settings, then, it 
seems that to date historical literature of 
American life for children deals chiefly 
with the more spectacular periods of con- 
flict or migration in the growth of the 
United States as a nation. Particularly dra- 
matic to writers of children’s historical fic- 
tion are the episodes in national develop- 
ment which deal with the dangers and 
hardships involved in the settlement of 
new lands and the courage and fortitude 
of children caught in the strife of conflict 
and combat. Some writers have, however, 
preferred to picture the less spectacular 
daily happenings of a child in city, coun- 
try, or village life of the past. As one ob- 
serves the chief emphases in historical per- 
iods, furthermore, the reader gains the im- 
pression that the American child of the 
past was embued with an energetic, ad- 
venturous, courageous restlessness and a 
willing mobility, that the American people 
as a whole were confidently and optimisti- 
cally pushing on toward new physical 
horizons, into new geographical locales, 
into a bright new world. 

As to historic locales, certain geo- 
graphical areas to date have been more 
extensively utilized than others. The 
“middle Atlantic” states, the “near middle 
west,” New England, and the “prairie 
country” seem to have come in for a fair 
share of attention. So, too, have historical 
narratives with shifting locales, as Song of 
the Pines by Walter and Marian Havig- 
hurst, Wagons Westward by Armstrong 
Sperry, Treasure in the Little Trunk by 
Helen Fuller Orton, and Little House on 
W heels, by Marjorie Hayes. 


On the whole, observation of locales 
indicates that American historical fiction is 
a distinctly Northern literature. This liter- 
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ature pictures the settlement of Northern 
lands by the English-speaking people. The 
child reader far too rarely is stirred by 
plots that find their settings in the South 
and Southwest. And the great plateau area 
and the Pacific Northwest are just begin- 
ning to come into their own in this genre. 


Chiefly, through the very selection of 
geographical locales, the child reader gets 
a good picture of the United States as an 
agrarian nation. But it is only infrequently 
that he gets from this body of literature a 
hint of the steady rise of industrialization 
and of urban life. Such books as Roller 
Skates by Ruth Sawyer and Vinny Apple- 
gay by Ethel Parton distinctively contri- 
bute to the reader intimate glimpses of the 
life of the child in a big city. Thee, Han- 
nah! by Marguerite De Angeli pictures 
Quaker child-life in Philadelphia about 
the middle of the nineteenth century. 
Johnny Tremain superbly describes early 
Boston, and House Afire! is picturesquely 
appealing in its side-lights on early New 
Amsterdam. But there are great gaps in 
the historical literature with city settings. 


On the other hand, this genre has 
given children a more adequate literature 
with small-town locales. As in Coppertoed 
Boots, Little Town on the Prairie, and 
Mitty and Mr. Syrup, the closely-knit com- 
munity life of the small town—centering 
in the doings of the home, the relatives 
and friends, the church, the school, the 
special occasions—has frequently been 
quite effectively explored. 

So has the busy life of the child on the 
farm. This historical literature of farm 
lite—Farmer Boy by Laura Ingalls Wild- 
er, Fire Bushel Farm by Elizabeth Coats- 
worth, The Covered Bridge by Cornelia 


Meigs, and Appleseed Farm by Emily 
Douglas are good examples—is filled with 
description of the homely work and chores 
and seasonal activities in which the farm 
family engaged. There are intimate de- 
tails of country living and the arduous 
tasks and constant labor of the farm home. 
At the same time, however, the spirit of 
this literature avoids the implication that 
tedium, isolation, and provincialism were 
the lot of American farm children of the 
past. Indeed, the geographical settings are 
so colorfully and uniquely developed that 
the reader can quite convincingly evoke an 
appealing nostalgia for farm days gone by. 

A somewhat common practice in 
significant children’s historical literature is 
the inclusion of historically well known 
personages. These individuals of consider- 
able stature or prestige in the annals of the 
nation’s development, by their very ap- 
pearance, however brief, seem to add a 
distinctive historical flavor to the creation 
as a whole. 

Most frequently these historical char- 
acters are introduced in full manhood. 
Often professional soldiers are likely to 
appear, or political figures of eminence, 
frontiersmen, and creative artists. Notable 
women have less frequently been honored 
by inclusion in children’s historical fiction. 
And, for the most part, authors have de- 
veloped their plots in such ways that the 
historical personage is not imperative in 
the unfoldment of the narrative. Historical 
characters are of picturesque value to the 
stories but add little to the general plot 
development. Their contribution is, rather, 
further evidence to the reader of concrete, 
tangible historical settings. Fictional 
heroes seem to give authors more freedom 
to develop the true spirit of time past—to 
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enter more whole-heartedly into the fun 
and adventure of their heroes’ lives. 


Like the majority of the historical per- 
sonages introduced, outstanding historical 
incidents are usually insignificant in the 
plots of these narratives. For the most part, 
actual occurrences are only background 
materials which give the semblance of his- 
torical authenticity to the stories. Veri- 
similitude is achieved not so directly by 
the use of historical happenings as by the 
creation of plausible happenings, fictional- 
ly developed in the spirit of the times. 


What has been written to date in this 
genre makes an excellent beginning, but 
yet more can be anticipated. The materials, 
themes, plots for creative endeavor are at 
present inexhaustible, and sufficiently 
challenging to stimulate great achievement 
in this type of prose fiction. Enough has al- 
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ready been done to demonstrate that chil- 
dren deserve more in their historical fiction 
than merely the picturesque, the spectacu- 
lar, the grandiose. The realistic heroics of 
the commonplace, the problems children 
faced in making life good in the past are 
challenging to the vigorous, questioning 
minds of American children. 


Surely children’s historical fiction must 
be more than a pleasant reflection on life. 
Historical fiction, through masterful and 
entertaining story-telling, should give 
them perspective in and illumination of an 
evolving American way of life and of a 
yet unfinished process of cultural consoli- 
dation. Historical fiction at its best links 
the American past with the nation’s future. 
Through the illumination of the past, the 
child reader should gather courage, convic- 
tion, and insight for living in the present. 


The Best of the Recent Children's Books 


Early in January the Editor of this maga- 
zine requested all members of its reviewing 
staff to nominate approximately ten of the 
best children’s books, for each of three age 
levels, that appeared in the fall of 1952. The 
response of the reviewers was most generous. 
The following list represents their choices, a- 
long with the number of times each title was 
mentioned. No doubt a number of excellent 
books have been missed, but the reader will be 
especially interested in those which attracted a 
large number of votes. 

Reviewers who responded include: 


Miss Elsie Adams 

Miss Elizabeth M. Beal 
Miss Danylu Belser 
Mr. Charles E. Burleson 
Miss Laura E. Cathon 
Miss Margaret M. Clark 


Miss Lois Fannin 

Miss Berniece D. Fisk 
Mrs. Freda Freyer 

Miss Elizabeth Guilfoile 
Miss Dorothy Hinman 
Miss Kathryn E. Hodapp 
Miss Lyla Hoffine 

Mr. Leonard S. Kenworthy 
Miss Agnes Krarup 

Miss Jean Lowrie 

Miss Mary Mason 

Miss Lauretta G. McCusker 
Miss Lillian E. Novotny 
Miss Katherine Porter 
Miss Virginia Reid 

Mrs. Charlemae Rollins 
Miss Helen E. Skahill 
Miss Margaret Skiff 

Miss Dorothy E. Smith 
Miss Jean Gardiner Smith 
Miss Catharine Stuart 
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Miss Ruth Swanbeck 
Miss Jean Thomson 
Miss Frances Whitehead 


Pre-school and Primary 
Leo Politi, Little Leo. Scribner. 17 votes 


Berta and Elmer Hader, Lost In the Zoo. Mac- 
millan. 16 votes. 

Kate Seredy, Gypsy. Viking. 14 votes. 

J. O. Jones, This Is the Way. Viking. 12 votes. 

Rumer Godden, The Mousewife. Il. by Wil- 
liam P. DuBois. Viking. 12 votes. 


Lois Lenski, Papa Small. Oxford. 12 votes. 
G. Zion, All Falling Down. Harper and Broth- 
ers. 11 votes. 


William Lipkind and Nicholas Mordvinoff, 
Finders Keepers. Harcourt. 11 votes. 


Maud and Miska Petersham, A Bird In the 
Hand. Macmillan. 10 votes. 


Katherine Milhous, Patrick and the Golden 
Slippers. Scribnet’s. 9 votes. 


Marie Hall Ets, Mr. T. W. 
Viking. 8 votes. 


Anthony Woo. 


Maurice Dolbier, Torten’s Christmas Secret. ll. 
by Robert Henneberger. Little. 8 votes. 


Francoise, Jeanne-Marie 
Scribners. 8 votes. 


Counts Her Sheep. 


Egon Mathiesen, The Blue-eyed Pussy. Double- 
day. 7 votes. 

Wesley Dennis, F/ip and the Morning. Viking. 
7 votes. 


William P. DuBois, Bear Party. Viking. 6 
votes. 


Louis Slobodkin, Dinny and Danny. Macmillan. 
6 votes. 


C. W. Anderson, A Pony for Linda. Macmillan. 
6 votes. 


Phyllis McGinley, The Horse Who Had His 
Picture in the Paper. \\. by Stone. J. B. Lip- 
pincott Company. 5 votes. 
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Marcia Brown, Skipper John’s Cook. Scribner. 
5 votes. 


Alvin Tresselt, Autumn Harvest. Lothrop. 5 
votes. 


Carolyn Haywood, Eddie and Gardenia. Mor- 
row. 5 votes. 


Ruth Krauss, The Bundle Book. Il. by Helen 
Stone. Harper. 5 votes. 


Maud Hart Lovelace, The Trees Kneel at Chris- 
mas. ll. by Gertrude Howe. Crowell. 4 
votes. 


Moncel Ayme, The Wonderful Farm. ll. by 
Maurice Sendak. Harper. 4 votes. 


Twoekov, Camel Who Took a Walk. ll. by 
Duvoisen. Aladdin. 4 votes. 

Clement Hurd, Run, Run, Run. Harper. 3 votes. 

Tony Palazzo, Federico, The Flying Squirrel. 
Viking. 3 votes. 

Jerrold Beim, Tim and the Tool Chest. Mor- 
row. 3 votes. 

Robert Bright, Me and the Bears, Doubleday. 
3 votes. 


Eleanor Farjeon, Poems for Children. Lippin- 
cott. 3 votes. 


Roger Duvoisin, Petunia and the Song. Knopf. 
3 votes. 


Marc Simont, Polly's Oats. Harper. 3 votes. 


Edward Ardizonne, Tim and Charlotte. Oxford. 
3 votes. 


Margaret W. Brown, The Summer Noisy Book. 
Harper. 3 votes. 

Garth Williams, The Adventures of Benjamin 
Pink, Harper. 3 votes. 


Noel Streatfield, Osbert. Il. by Suzanne Suba. 
Rand. 2 votes. 


Margarite Glendenning, Gertie the Horse Who 
Thought and Thought. ll. by Slobodkin. 
Whittlesey House. 2 votes. 

Dorothy Sterling, Sophie and her Puppies. ll. 
by Ehrneberg. Doubleday. 2 votes. 
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Ruth S. Gannett, Dragons of Blueland, Ran- 
dom. 2 votes. 

Miriam E. Mason, Caroline and her Kettle 
Named Maud. Macmillan. 2 votes. 

Esther Gretor, Kippie the Cow. Messner. 2 
votes. 

Edward Eager, Red Head. Houghton. 2 votes. 

Frances Martin, Nine Tales of Raven. Harper. 
2 votes. 

John Parke, Scratchy. Morrow. 1 vote. 

Joan Gale Thomas, If Jesus Came to my House. 
Lothrop. 1 vote. 

Jerrold Beim, Swimming Hole. Morrow. 1 
vote. 

Mary Lloyd, Jesus, The Little New Baby. Ab- 
ingdon-Cokesbury. 1 vote. 

May Hill Arbuthnot, Time for Poetry. Il. by 
Salcia Bahne. Scott. 1 vote. 

Vana Earle, The Busy Man. Lothrop. 1 vote. 

Margot Austin, Grow/ Bear, Dutton. 1 vote. 

Hazel I. Dannecker, Happy, Hero, and Judge. 
Il. by Robertson. Abingdon-Cokesbury. 1 
vore. 

Dorothy Aldis, Lucky Year. Il. 
Rand. 1 vote. 

Alberita R. Semrad, The Zoo. Il. by Ralph Gra- 
ham. Rand. 1 vote. 

Sinead de Valera, The Emerald Ring and Other 
Irish Fairy Tales. ll. by Coghlan. Dodd, 
Mead. 1 vote. 

Albert J. Nevins, The Adventures of Wu Han 
of Korea. ll. by Wiese. Dodd, Mead. 1 vote. 

Elizabeth Urquhart, Horace. Il. by Pastor. Dut- 
ton. 1 vote. 

Pamela Bianco, Little Houses Far Away. Ox- 
ford. 1 vote. 


by McKee. 


Margaret Wise Brown, Pussy Willow. Il. by 
Weisgard. Simon and Shuster. 1 vote. 
Louis Slobodkin, Our Friendly Friends. Hunt- 

ting. 1 vote. 


Margaret Mackey, The Flowered Donkey. ll. 
by Wiese. John Day. 1 vote. 
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Leo Politi, A Boat for Peppe. Scribner. 1 vote. 

Irma Simonton Black, Dusty and his Friends. 
Il. by Latham. Holiday. 1 vote. 

Big Golden Book Series, Walt Disney Treasure 
Chest. Il. by Disney Studio. Simon and 
Schuster. 1 vote. 

Morgan Dennis, Skit and Skat. Viking. 1 vote 

Jerrold Beim, The Smallest Boy in the Class. Il. 
by Wohlberg. Morrow. 1 vote. 

Margaret Wise Brown, Color Kittens. Il. by A. 
and M. Provenson. Simon and Schuster. 
1 vote. 

Melvern Barker, Little Sea Legs. Oxford. 1 vote. 


Margaret W. Brown, Little Fur Family. Har- 
per. 1 vote. 

Charlotte Steiner, Giddy-ap-giddy-ap! Double- 
day. 1 vote. 


Yoshiko Uchida, New Friends for Susan. Scrib- 
ner. 1 vote. 


Pre-adolescence 

Holling Clancy Holling, Minn of the Mussis- 
sippt. Houghton. 23 votes. 

Mary and Conrad Buff, Apple and the Arrow. 
Houghton. 21 votes. 

Lois Lenski, Prairie School. Lippincott. 19 
votes. 

Julia L. Sauer, Light at Tern Rock. ll. by 
Schreiber. Viking. 15 votes. 

Sydney Taylor, All-of-a-kind Family. Ul. by 
Helen John. Wilcox and Follett. 12 votes. 

Marguerite Henry, Album of Horses. Il. by 
Wesley Dennis. Rand. 12 votes. 

Nicholas Kalashnikoff, The Defender. Il. by 
Claire and George Louden. Schribner. 11 
votes. 

Pipaluk Freuchen, Eskimo Boy. ll. by Ingrid 
Lothrop. 10 votes. 

Genevieve Foster, Andrew Jackson. Scribner. 
9 votes. 

Eleanor Estes, Ginger Pye. Harcourt, Brace. 8 
votes. 
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Doris Gates, Little Vic. Il. by Kate Seredy. Vik- 
ing. 8 votes. 

Ruth Comer Wier, Leif Erickson, Explorer. ll. 
by Stein. Abingdon-Cokesbury. 8 votes. 
Alice E. Chase, Famous Paintings: An Intro- 
duction To Art for Young People. Platt 

and Munk. 8 votes. 

John Oldrin, Round Meadow. ll. by Wiese. 
Viking. 7 votes. 

Ruth Brindze, The Story of the Totem Pole. Il. 
by Kimball. Vanguard. 7 votes. 

Anne H. White, The Story of Serapina. ll. by 
Palazzo. Viking. 6 votes. 

Beverly Cleary, Ellen Tebbits. Morrow. 6 votes. 

Robert McCloskey, Centerbury Tales. Viking. 
5 votes. 

Richard Church, Five Boys in a Cave. John 
Day. 5 votes. 

Chester Bryant, Lost Kingdom. ll. by Ayer. 
Messner. 5 votes. 

Raymond Creekmore, Fujio. Macmillan. 5 
votes. 

Alice Mary Norton, Huon of the Horn. 
Adapted by Andre Norton. Il. by Krush. 
Harcourt. 5 votes. 

Elizabeth Enright, Spiderweb for Two. Rine- 
hart. 5 votes. 

W. Maxwell Reed, Patterns in the Sky: The 
Story of the Constellations. ll. by D. F. L. 
Bradley, Morrow. 4 votes. 

W. Ryerson Johnson, Gozo’s Wonderful Kite. 
Crowell. 4 votes. 

Clara Judson, George Washington, Leader of 
the People. Follett. 4 votes. 

Rubylea Hall, Davey. Il. by Ralph Ray, Jr. 
Duell. 3 votes. 

Ellen Macgregor, Miss Pickerell Goes to Mars. 
Whittlesey. 3 votes. 

Jan Balet, What Makes An Orchestra? Oxford. 
3 votes. 


Lorraine Beim, Carol’s Side of the Street. Har- 
court. 3 votes. 
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Mildred Lawrence, Tallie. Harcourt. 3 votes. 

Marguerite De Angeli, Just Like David. 
Doubleday. 3 votes. 

Glen Rounds, Hunted Horses. Holiday House. 
3 votes. 

Clara I. Judson, City Neighbor: The Story of 
Jane Adams. 3 votes. 

Eva Knox Evans, People Are Important. Irving- 
ton-on-Hudson Capitol Publishing Co. 3 
votes. 

Richard Chase, Wicked John and the Devil. 
Houghton. 3 votes. 

Thelma Harrington Bell, Yaller-eye. Il. by 
Corydon Bell. Viking. 2 votes. 

Rutherford G. Montgomery, Hill Ranch. ll. by 


2 votes. 


Cooney. Doubleday. 

Christine Price, Three Golden Nobles. Long- 
mans. 2 votes. 

Meridel Le Seur, Chanticle er of the Wilderne ss 
Road. ll. by Watson. Knopf. 2 votes. 

Peter Lum, Fabulous Beasts. ll. by Jauss. 
Pantheon Press. 2 votes. 

Herman Schneider, Everyday Weather and 
How it Works. Il. by Bendick. McGraw. 
2 votes. 

Opal Wheeler, Hans Andersen, Son of Den- 
mark. Il. by Pitz. Dutton. 2 votes. 

Herbert S. Zim, The Great Whales. ll. by Irv- 
ing. Morrow. 2 votes. 

Madge Lee Chastain, Steamboat South. Har- 
court. 2 votes. 

C S. Lewis, Prince Caspian. Macmillan. 2 votes. 

Hazel Wilson, Herbert Again. Knopf. 2 votes. 

Anna Rose Wright, Whirligig House. Hough- 
ton. 2 votes. 

Elizabeth Coatsworth, Wishing Pear. ll. by 
Ray. Macmillan. 2 votes. 

Mildred Anderson, Sandra and the Right 
Prince. Oxford. 2 votes. 

Robert Lawson, McWhinney’s Jaunt. Little. 1 
vote. 


Marguerite Bro, Su Mei. Doubleday. 1 vote. 
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Anne Terry White, Prehistoric America. Ran- 
dom. 1 vote. 

Marguerite Ann Steward, We, The American 
People. Day. 1 vote. 

Nehru, Jawaharlal, The Story of the World. 
Day. 1 vote. 


Mary Kennedy, Violets are Blue, Il. by Stone. 
Lothrop. 1 vote. 


Grace Hogarth, Lucy’s League. ll. by Unwin. 
Harcourt. 1 vote. 

Frances Murphy, A Nickel for Alice. Crowell. 
1 vote. 

Eunice Smith, The Jennifer Prize. Bobbs. 1 
vote. 

Frances Clarke Sayers, Ginny and Custard. lI. 
by Eileen Evans. Viking. 1 vote. 

Clark Hutton, The Picture History of France. 
Oxford. 1 vote. 

Dorothy K. L’'Hommedieu, Togo, The Little 
Husky. Lippincott. 1 vote. 

Haven A. Mason, Rainbow Gold. ll. by Helen 
Wilson. Caxton. 1 vote. 


Gladys Vondy Robertson and Vera Graham, 
Strange Sea Life. Il. by Bevans. Holt. 1 
vote. 

Kathryn and Byron Jackson, Pirates, Ship and 
Sailors. ll. by Tenggren. Simon and Schus- 
ter. 1 vote. 

C. Collodi, The Adventures of Pinocchio. Il. by 
Attilio Mussino. Macmillan. I vote. 

Althea Bass, The Thankful People. ll. by Wal- 
ter R. West. Caxton. 1 vote. 

George Cory Franklin, Wild Animals of the 
Southwest. Il. by Cram. Houghton. 1 vote. 

Ann N. Clark, Magic Money. Viking. 1 vote. 

Carrol Lane Fenton and Mildred Adams Fen- 
ton, Worlds in the Sky. John Day. 1 vote. 

Laura Long, David Farragut, Boy Midshipman. 
Il. by Laune. Bobbs-Merrill. 1 vote. 


Rosalie K. Fry, Pipkin Sees the World. Dutton. 
1 vote. 


Sara and John Brewton, Christmas Bells Are 
Ringing. Macmillan. 1 vote. 

Shannor Garst, Rusty at Ram’s Horn Ranch. 
Abingdon. 1 vote. 

Meindert DeJong, Smoke Above the Lane. 
Harper. 1 vote. 


Adolescence 
James Dougherty, Of Courage Undaunted. 
Viking. 21 votes. 
Henry S. Commager, America’s Robert E. Lee. 
Il. by Lynd Ward. Houghton. 16 votes. 
Elizabeth Baity, Americans Before Columbus. 
Viking. 11 votes. 

Gladys Malvern, Behold Your Queen! ll. by 
Malvern. Longman’s. 10 votes. 

Cecil Woodham-Smith, Lonely Crusader, The 
Life of Florence Nightengale. Whittlesey. 
9 votes. 


“Catherine Owens Peare, Mary McLeod 


Bethune. Vanguard. 8 votes. 

Mabel L. Robinson, Strong Wings. Il. by Lynd 
Ward. Random. 6 votes. 

Katherine B. Shippen, A Bridle for Pegasus. ll. 
by C. B. Falls. Viking. 6 votes. 

Lucy Herndon Crockett, Pong Choolie, You 
Rascal—! Holt. 6 votes. 

West Lathrop, Unwilling Pirate. Il. by Edgard 
Cirlin. Random. 5 votes. 

Joseph E. Chipperfield, Windruff of Links 
Tor. Longmans. 5 votes. 

Mary Stolz, The Sea Gulls Woke Me. Harper. 
5 votes. 

Arna Bontemps, Chariot in the Sky. Il. by 
Cyrus L. Baldridge. Winston. 4 votes. 

Alfred Powers, A Long Way to Frisco. Il. by 
James Daugherty. Little. 4 votes. 

Margaret Leighton, The Sword and the Com- 
pass, The Far-flung Adventures of Captain 
John Smith. Il. by Leighton. Houghton. 4 
votes. 


Katherine Pinkerton, Hidden Harbor. Har- 
court. 4 votes. 
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Emily Hahn, Francie. Watts. 4 votes. 

Merrit P. Allen, The Silver Wolf. Ul. by Allen 
Thomas. Longmans. 3 votes. 

Alice F. Loomis, Ride Out Singing. Whittlesey 
House. 3 votes. 

John Keir Cross, Blackadder, A Tale of the 
Days of Nelson and Trafalgar. ll. by 
Jacques. Dutton. 3 votes. 

Tom Galt, Peter Zenger, Fighter for Freedom. 
Crowell. 4 votes. 

Margaret E. Bell, Ride Out the Storm. Morrow. 
3 votes. 

Stephen Meader, Bulldozer. Harcourt. 3 votes. 

Jim Kjelgaard, Fire-hunter. Holiday. 3 votes. 

Robert Heinlein, Between Planets. Scribner. 3 
votes. 

Henry Billings, Construction Ahead. Viking. 
2 votes. 

Enid Bagnold, Nasional Velvet. Il. by Paul 


Brown. Morrow. 2 votes. 


Elizabeth Gale, Julia Valeria. Putnam. 2 votes. 


Jim Kjelgaard, Irish Red, Son of Big Red. 
Holiday. 2 votes. 

E. J. McGraw, Crown Fire. Coward. 2 votes. 

Frederick Coe, Knight of the Cross: A Story of 
the Crusades. Sloane. 2 votes. 

Anna Bird Steward, Enter David Garrick. Lip- 
pincort. 2 votes. 

G. C. Franklin, Wild Horses of the Rio 
Grande. Houghton. 2 votes. 

Leslie Greener, Moon Ahead. Viking. 2 votes. 

John Meade Falkner, Moonfleet. Il. by Kredel. 
Little, Brown. 2 votes. 

Harold McCracken, The Flaming Bear. Lippin- 


cott. 2 votes. 


May McNeer, John Wesley. Abington-Cokes- 
bury. 2 votes. 

M. G. Chute, Introduction to Shakespeare. Dut- 
ton. 2 votes. 

L. R. Marshall, Photography for Teen-agers. 
Prentice-Hall. 1 vote. 


Anthony C. Wilson, Norman Bones, Detectwe. 
Crowell. 1 vote. 

Samuel Hopkins Adams, The Santa Fe Trail. 
Random. 1 vote. 

Charles Norman, The Pundit and the Player. 
McKay. | vote. 

Elfrida Vipont, Lark on the Wing. ll. by Sandra 
James. Bobbs-Merrill. 1 vote. 

Allen, Doctor in Buckskin, Harper. 1 vote 

Craig, Trish. Crowell. 1 vote. 

Michener, Voice of Asia. Random. 1 vote. 

Fenton, Rocks and their Stories. Doubleday. 1 
vote. 

Mary Thompson, Steadjast Heart. Longmans. 
1 vote. 

Kurt Schmeltzer, The Long Arctic Night. Ox- 
ford. 1 vote. 

C. Fox Smith, Knave-go-by. Oxford. 1 vote. 

Ronald Welch, The Gauntlet. Oxford. 1 vote. 

Stephani and Edward Godwin, Roman Eagle. 
Oxford. 1 vote. 

David W. Moore, Sacramento Sam. J\. by Pitz. 
Crowell. 1 vote. 

Herbert Best, Not Without Danger. ll. by 
Berry. Viking. 1 vote. 

Minoo Masani, The Growing Human Family. 
Il. by Moorhouse. Oxford. 1 vote. 

Jeannette Eaton, Gandhi, Fighter Without a 
Sword. ll. by Ralph Ray. Morrow. 1 vote. 

Louise Neyhart, Henry Ford, Engineer. ll. by 
Tolford. Houghton. 1 vote. 

Arthur S. Gregor, Time Out For Youth, Mac- 
millan. 1 vote. 


Richard S. Lambert, Adventure to the Polar 
Sea. Bobbs-Merrill. 1 vote. 


Eleanor Roosevelt and Helen Ferris, Partners: 
The United Nations and Youth. Double- 
day. 1 vote. 


Billy Warren, The Golden Palomino. David 
McKay. 1 vote. 
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Reading and the Healthy Personality 


Davip H. Russe.’ 


That noted conversationalist and lexi- 
cographer, Dr. Samuel Johnson, once said 
that a book should help us either to en- 
joy life or to endure it. Today we are con- 
cerned with both enjoying and enduring, 
but the emphasis is upon enduring. How 
can reading help children and adults face 
the problems of living in an anxious age? 
How can it foster those adjustments 
which constiute the healthy personality? 


We are not so sure today as we once 
were that reading can influence person- 
ality. Most teachers can remember some 
book that influenced them, but that isn’t 
evidence. What about the non-literary 
child that didn’t grow up to attend the 
National Council of Teachers of English? 
Thoughtful teachers, parents, and librar- 
ians have pretty well discarded the vague, 
sentimental approach that “Books are 
good for children.” We have advanced at 
least as far as the stage of saying, “Some 
reading is good for some children.” Each 
child or adolescent is an individual who 
brings his individual hopes, fears, needs, 
and problems to what he reads. (2) If 
the problem is a superficial one of spend- 
ing a relaxed half-hour the magazine, 
comic book, radio or television program 
may suffice. If the child’s problem is a 
more fundamental and subtle one, can 
reading do anything about it? 


What Does Research Say? 
When we come to a difficult problem 
in education like this one we usually turn 
to two sources for help. We ask, “What 
does scientific research say?” and “What 


are some current practices in our best 
schools?” Unfortunately, research still 
does not give us any very complete an- 
swers. We do have some research litera- 
ture on the relationships of emotions and 
personality to learning and achievement 
in general (1, 10, 13). There are a large 
number of studies of correlations between 
reading difficulties and emotional or per- 
sonality difficulties (5). There are very 
few studies indeed of the positive, up- 
building effects of reading and the in- 
fluence of reading on normal child and 
adolescent development. The few studies 
available have been summarized by Witty 
(12), by Wenzel (11) and by Smith 
(8, 9). Partly outside educational jour- 
nals, in publications for librarians and 
hospital workers, there is some literature 
on bibliotherapy which has been sum- 
marized by Russell and Shrodes (7). 


What Are Best Practices? 

The fact remains that the total re- 
search findings in the area are meager. In 
the absence of research, it is important 
to examine what good teachers are doing. 
Teaching is an art, and good teachers 
have never waited for scientific verifica- 
tion. In this area, too, teachers are making 
“the gallant try.” 


It is said that Luther Burbank’s whole 
career was determined by his reading of 
a life of Charles Darwin. Not many teach- 
ers can expect such spectacular results of 
‘An address delivered at a meeting of the Na- 
tional Council of Teachers of English in Cin- 


cinnati. Dr. Russell is Professor of Education, 
University of California, Berkeley. 
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reading one book on personality and 
achievements, but in many schools today 
they are attempting to link the two. What 
are the promising practices? For one 
thing, both the expressive and the recep- 
tive language arts are being more closely 
related to the child’s and adolescent’s de- 
velopmental status and his personal ad- 
justments. In literature, teachers are find- 
ing without recourse to specific religious 
beliefs some of the moral and spiritual 
values which the concern of all 
thoughtful school people. Units like 
“Finding New Friends,” “Understanding 
Ourselves” and “Growing Up” are found 
in elementary school readers and collec- 
tions of stories for secondary schools. 
Teachers are becoming more concerned, 
not with the mechanical process of read- 
ing, but with the effects of reading. 


are 


If we are to influence boys and girls 
through reading we must take what we 
can get from this research and practice. 
There are no specific recipes for all chil- 
dren, but what are some leads? What gen- 
eral principle or theory can guide us? At 
the moment the best leads seem to lie ig 
the processes of identification and projec- 
tion. These behavior patterns proposed by 
Freud about 1900 were for a long time 
rejected by behavioristic-minded Ameri- 
can psychologists. Now they have been 
pretty well domesticated and incorporated 
into our psychological thinking. A good 
hypothesis at the moment is that the 
surest way for reading to exert subtle in- 
fluences upon personality is to increase 
chances for identification and projection. 
We all know children who have been one 
of Alcott’s Little Women or who have 
really explored the cave with Becky 
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Thatcher and Tom Sawyer. Projection 
may increase understanding of a parent as 
when one reads of Jody’s father-mother 
relationships in The Yearling. It may help 
understanding of a friend as one feels the 
pinch of poverty with Eleanor Estes’ Mof- 
fatt family. The real or imagined affilia- 
tion of oneself or an acquaintance with a 
character in a story may increase feelings 
of belonging by reducing the sense of dif- 
ference from others. It may augment self- 
esteem in the timid or rejected child and 
adolescent as he becomes, for a time, an 
admired character. When the self-recogni- 
tion in identification is borne out in 
reality, the result is insight into one’s own 
motivations and needs. Such insight, we 
believe, is part of the mature, healthy 
personality. “Know thyself” is still a goal 
we strive to reach, and reading may be 
one of the best ways of achieving it. 


Knowing Children’s Needs 

If teachers of the English language 
arts are to help children and youth 
achieve identification and insight, it fol- 
lows logically that they must know their 
needs. These have been taught for years 
in college courses as individual needs for 
security, for belonging, for achievement 
or related goals. The trouble is we all say 
them but we don’t do much about them. 
In addition to psychological statements 
about individual needs we must see how 
the family and the community, how our 
culture is creating needs in the lives of 
children and adolescents we teach. What, 
specifically, is a pupil’s cultural environ- 
ment? That environment differs in urban 
New York, rural Ohio, and a small town 
in California, but the sociologists tell us 
that certain major changes in our living 
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are affecting children everywhere. If we 
are to relate reading and personality we 
need to know not only personal psycho- 
biological needs but problems created by 
our culture, largely unknown in an earlier 
society but pressing today. What do socio- 
logists and anthropologists tell us about 
our society today? 

One characteristic of our culture is 
that the child and adolescent lives in an 
insec. re and troubled world. Long before 
he knows of international crises the child 
learns that father is away facing death, 
that children get killed in traffic. His fam- 
ily moves often to new communities; he 
develops few roots. Inflation cuts family 
buying power. His parents know depres- 
sion, and he knows war. Insecurity is all 
about him as long as he can remember. 


Another characteristic of our times is 
that the child grows up in a small family 
with few other children available as play- 
mates. The sociologists tell us that the 
consanguinous or clan-family is disap- 
pearing in the United States, that small 
families live unto themselves. Seldom if 
ever is there a gathering of all the kin- 
folk with lots of uncles, aunts and cousins 
around. Going to Grandma’s for Christ- 
mas exists only in story books. Rarely do 
large family groups live together or take 
responsibility for one another’s health, 
education, and welfare. The child’s small 
family is an isolated and vulnerable unit. 


A third characteristic of our culture is 
that the adolescent, particularly, lives in 
a world of conflicting values. He learns 
in school that devotion to science or serv- 
ice to mankind are great ideals, but his 
family and neighbors want a Buick in- 
stead of a Chevrolet. Despite what the 


health books say, his parents drink cock- 
tails. Adults or big sisters seek member- 
ship in the right club instead of work for 
the Community Chest. What is the right 
thing? I am inclined to think that one of 
the reasons children like Westerns on 
radio and screen is because black is black 
and white is white and right triumphs 
clearly over wrong. Unfortunately for a 
modern youth’s guides to conduct, this is 
not always true outside the theater or tele- 
vision room. How is he to reconcile the 
grays, the conflicting ideals, the hetero- 
geneous ethics of his group? 


Another characteristic of modern liv- 
ing, in urban areas especially, is that the 
child is overstimulated by the ever in- 
creasing bombardment of the radio, the 
movies, the pulps, and television. For such 
modern children, creative play in a per- 
missive environment has often been im- 
possible. By the junior high school years a 
heavy schedule of activities, often of a 
passive spectator sort, is set up. Under all 
this stimulation how arrange time for the 
enjoyment of literature and creative ex- 
pression through language arts activities? 


Implications for Language Arts 

These are a few of the problems of 
our culture, problems which inevitably 
affect the personality of every growing 
girl and boy. Along with the individual 
needs mentioned above, what are some 
implications of these socially induced 
needs for practice in school? The follow- 
ing are six possible implications for the 
language arts program: 

1. If you believe reading can influ- 
ence personality, plan ways to increase 
chances of identification and projection. 
Let us look beyond reading as an intellect- 
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ual exercise to reading as a process invol- 
ving emotional responses, empathy, and 
therapy. Let’s give twelve-year-old Bill a 
chance, through reading, to be Red Wil- 
son and score the winning basket with ten 
seconds left to play, but let us also give 
him the chance to show moral courage 
with the fictional hero’s defence of a boy 
from a minority group. Let’s make dis- 
cussion of character and values a part of 
many reading experiences. Such discussion 
and sociodrama may lead to desirable 
identification. 

2. If you believe that reading may 
develop self-insight you will probably 
work on the assumption that a good book 
of fiction interprets life more clearly than 
a didactic book. If you believe that the 
imaginative rather than the prescriptive 
writer has the power to describe and pro- 
ject to the reader some phase of person- 
ality, then you as the teacher will enlarge 
the recreational phase of your reading 
program. Here in so-called library books 
the purposes of reading include establish- 
ment of permanent interests in literature. 
But they go beyond habits to where the 
child, freed of the necessity of finding the 
right answer, the ome right answer, may 
gain that self-insight which is one mark 
of the well-adjusted person. In develop- 
ing self-insight, the resources of biogra- 
phy may be tapped more than they have 
been. Many of the modern biographies 
for children and youth combine fact and 
fiction to give the struggles and conflicts 
of others as a mirror in which one’s own 
problems can be viewed clearly and pro- 
fitably. Such examples of life-writing give 
youth a chance to share the strengths of 
a Schweitzer or Gandhi and to know 
weaknesses as in Stephen Foster’s sense of 
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the unworthiness of his own music. Most 
biographies have action and suspense; the 
life of a scientist can compete with mod- 
ern science fiction or even Space Cadet. 
In recreational reading of this sort lie 
many chances for the development of self- 
insight, one phase of the healthy person- 
ality. 

3. If you agree that the child faces in- 
security in a troubled world and that he 
often has no close-knit group of his own, 
you can use reading as an aid to security 
and belongingness. Most of you know one 
or two children who over-use reading as 
an escape, who over-excel in reading as 
compensation for insecurity at home or in 
the peer group. There may be dangers in 
much reading for a few children, but for 
the majority reading can be a socializing 
influence. As they enjoy a story together 
under the teacher’s guidance, most chil- 
dren can feel they really belong to the 
group. As they read of others who are 
isolated or rejected they gain the feeling 
that they are not alone. Reading can add 
to their feelings of security and belong- 
ingness. Group work can be planned with 
this aim in mind. 

4. If you agree that the children or 
youth you know best live in a confused 
world, you can help them develop their 
values, the things they live by. The 
schools are one of the few places where 
youth can evaluate critically the emphasis 
upon swank or the fast buck of the typical 
Hollywood movie or the desire for many 
possessions fostered by the slick maga- 
zines. Through reading, discussion, and 
socio-drama, children can be helped to see 
that there are high motives and low mo- 
tives, selfish answers and socially valu- 
able solutions. The current crop of sports 
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stories for adolescents often poses directly 
the problems of sportsmanship versus win 
at any cost, building a decent life versus 
athletic glory or financial rewards. From 
the primary grades onward, reading plus 
action can reveal some of the ethical 
values which the child or youth must ac- 
quire in our schools if he is ever going to 
get them. 


5. If you agree that the child is often 
overstimulated by the modern media of 
mass communication, you can plan read- 
ing periods for relaxation and escape. The 
escape can be in the quiet humor of Pooh 
and Homer Price or the mild adventure of 
Cowboy Tommy or Johnny Tremain. 
Radio and television won't often provide 
that relaxation. Their programs are paced 
to keep your attention so you won't turn 
off your set. There must never be any 
“dead air.” In contrast, teacher and child 
can use the leisurely paced story. Every 
teacher should read something to his class 
every day. Sometimes this can be a quiet 
story for a quiet period such as the leisure- 
ly approach of The Wind in the Willows. 
You remember, for example, the descrip- 
tion of how Mole felt after his day on the 
river with Rat. 

“This day was only the first of many 
similar ones for the emancipated Mole, 
each of them longer and full of interest 
as the ripening summer moved onward. 
He learnt to swim and to row, and entered 
into the joy of running water; and with 
his ear to the reed-stems he caught, at in- 


tervals, something of what the wind went 
whispering so constantly among them.” 


Time to hear what the wind is whis- 
pering! In this feverish, overstimulating 
world reading is one of our last resorts for 
the quiet times which are one resource of 
every healthy personality. 
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6. Finally, if you agree with the so- 
cialogists that the American family is in 
danger of dissolution, if you feel that 
home and school can do much together 
in building the healthy personality, you 
will help the home to help the child with 
his reading. The day is gone when the 
teacher can ignore the parent’s help in 
reading and in other areas. The home is 
usually not the place for instruction in 
specific techniques in reading, but it is the 
place for building up permanent habits 
and interests in reading (3, 4). Many of 
you are now discussing children’s litera- 
ture at PTA’s and other parent meetings 
and taking advantage of National Book 
Week each fall. You are encouraging use 
of the public library, sending home 
notices of new books at school, and en- 
couraging the use of vacation reading lists. 
Are you thus contributing to the healthy 
personality? Of course. The healthy per- 
sonality is one in which the person has 
achieved a set of rewarding habits and in- 
terests. With opportunities for identifica- 
tion, for increasing security and belong- 
ingness, with chances for relaxation and 
for enriching ethical concepts, all these 
with the habit of reading will help de- 
velop the healthy personality. One of the 
alphabet rhymes in the old New England 
Primer was 


My Book and Heart 
Must never part. 


Books and hearts can still be close to- 
gether! 
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The Effect of Group Experiences 
on Human Relations 


PATRICIA FARRELL ALPREN' 


I am a white person teaching an all 
Negro class of eight, nine, and ten year 
olds. The following adventure into un- 
derstanding better the history and culture 
of the American Negro was undertakert 
by my class. 

We had just finished listening to a 
story record that tells of how Negro 
slaves were taken from Africa 
brought to New Orleans. 


and 


Charles, a very aggressive child, said 
to another child, Mary Lou, “Was your 
mother a slave?” “No,” said Mary Lou, 
“was yours?” Charles replied with, “None 
of my people were ever slaves.” This 
touched off much talking within the 
group. After they quieted down, I said 
that the chances were that many of their 


ancestors had come from Africa and had 
been slaves. The group was not willing to 
accept this. When I asked where they 
thought their great, great, great grand- 
mothers came from, they said, “From 
God.” 

I let the discussion drop there, seeing 
what a sensitive topic it was. It was evi- 
dent, however, that they had a great need 
for help to reduce the shame they felt 
concerning slavery and Africa. 

My first approach to this study came 
quite accidentally and without any pre- 
conceived planning. We were in the city 
visiting the planetarium. Some of the chil- 
dren asked if we could stop in at the mu- 
seum to see the wild animals. 


‘Manhasset Public Schools, Long Island, New 
York. 
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This desire brought us into the 
African rooms. The children were fasci- 
nated with the exhibit. After coming out, 
they made the observation that many of 
the African things were superior to the 
Indian things (which they had had a 
great deal of admiration for). 

It was quite obvious that they were a 
little less selfconscious now about this 
topic of Africa; they were able to talk 
unemotionally about this place and its 
peoples. I asked the youngsters if they 
would like to find out more about Africa. 
The reply was, “Yes.” 


One of the first things I did was to in- 
vite a Southern Negro student at Colum- 
bia U. to our room to speak to the chil- 
dren. These children had never met an 
educated Negro (coming from very 
limited environments, their ideal was Joe 
Louis) and I hoped to help raise their 
standards. Another purpose for inviting 
him was that I thought these children 
would be more willing to accept informa- 
tion and advice from a member of their 
own race. 

By his manner and general attitudes 
he conveyed to the children how proud he 
was of his African ancestry. He intro- 
duced them to such men as Booker T. 
Washington. In discussing modern times, 
he advised them to discriminate between 
superficial and genuine greatness when 
admiring members of their own race. He 
warned against rallying behind Negroes 
that are famous simply because they are 
Negroes. 

With these opening wedges the chil- 
dren were eager to find out more about 
the African culture and the American 
Negroes’ history. We were well supplied 
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with books on these subjects; we saw ex- 
cellent films about African tribes; our 
principal had much information to tell 
us; our custodian who had been in Africa 
while in the navy related many stories 
and showed us things he had brought 
back from Africa; and we listened to re- 
cordings of African music, Negro spirit- 
uals, and stories. 

Another highlight was the visit of a 
husband and wife who are natives of 
Africa. They sang and played African 
songs, told stories about tribal life and 
city life, answered questions and told how 
the Africans are incorporating the beauty 
of the American Negro spirituals into 
their own songs. But more important 
than anything else—here was a first hand 
experience for the children to see that the 
native of Africa was a person of dignity 
and that he represented a past to be proud 
of. 


This was an attempt to help the chil- 
dren value themselves as ‘persons-in-a- 
culture.” The personal aspect of growth 
had to be going on at the same time. 


As with so many other problems, we 
may know fully everything about the 
thing and intellectually accept it. How- 
ever, unless there is an emotional re- 
ceptivity, ‘the cause is lost.’ 

To get beneath the intellectual coat- 
ing and down to the emotional level, I 
believe we must rely heavily upon group 
experiences. Group experiences that lead 
to self acceptance and se/f respect. Then 
developing from the realization of the 
value of the self; the acceptance and re- 
spect of others. 


Now, I would like to take the same 
group and analyze some of their group 
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experiences to see what part the experi- 
ences played in their social education. 

We will first look at our classroom 
and ask, “Is this curriculum meeting the 
children’s needs? Is it helping the chil- 
dren to achieve a respect for each other, 
an acceptance of differences in each other, 
and a unity of spirit between them?” 


An important part of our curriculum 
is the planning, organizing, and evalu- 
ating of meaningful experiences growing 
out of common group interests. This is 
done through discussions, and because 
everyone is concerned personally, he ap- 
preciates contributions from the whole 
group. He soon realizes that collective 
thinking helps plans to materialize much 
faster. As part of this much bigger under- 
taking too, each soon discovers how super- 
ior decisions can be arrived at through a 
consensus and the need for voting, and 
having a dissatisfied minority group dis- 
sipates itself most of the time. 

I would like to give an illustration of 
one such discussion. The class had just re- 
turned from the local dump where the 
owner had given us some sleds. The ques- 
tion was, “How should we dispose of thé 
sleds?” (since all the children would have 
liked to have them.) The boys who 
had carried them back thought they 
should be allowed to keep them. 

Miss F.: “These things belong to the 
whole class and not just to one person. 
Dante saved them for all of us.” 


Mr. H. (principal): “You used school 
time to get these things; Miss F. asked 
Dante to save them for the class—so they 
belong to the class and not just to one 
person.” 


Bobby: “Yes, it wouldn’t be fair for some 


people to have a sled and the rest to have 
none.” 

Marcus: “I guess that’s right. More people 
could use them if they belonged to the 
class.” 

Miss F.: “We could have a system where- 
by children signed up each day for the 
use of the sleds.” 

Billy: “What about when we have a ten 
day vacation? Would one person have a 
sled all that time?” 

Miss F.: “We could arrange to have a 
child come to your house for his turn.” 
Vernon: “Why not put numbers in a hat 
and let the winners take the sleds?” 


(Vernon is a boy that talks with great 
difficulty. Some of the girls started to 
laugh. Some of the boys said, “That's not 
funny.” Calvert, “I can’t hear him.” John, 
“If they would stop laughing, you could 
hear him.” The circle was then quiet 
while he spoke again. ) 

Marcus: “No, that’s not a good idea. 
Some would be left without anything.” 
Audrey: “Some people would feel bad 
then.” 

John: “Miss F., why don’t you just give 
then to the goodest in the class?” 

Linda: “No, then everybody would be 
good just because they wanted the sleds.” 
Miss F.: “We don’t want you to be good 
because you think you're going to get 
something. We expect you to be good be- 
cause you are old enough to know how to 
behave.” 


Albert: “Let’s get the thing settled and 
decide one way or the other. I have my 
own sleds at home, so I won't need these. 
Some of the rest of you have sleds already, 


too. 
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Marc: “That's right. We should leave 
these sleds for those children to use who 
don’t have any sleds.” 


Linda: “Sure, what if someone won a sled 
that already had one? He wouldn’t need 
another.” 

Ceg: “Miss F., what if you were little like 
us? Why then you would want a sled for 
yourself and not for the whole class. Then 
you would be saying, ‘It’s mine, mine, 
mine.’ ”’ 

Miss F.: “No, Ceg, it’s not only children 
that say, ‘It’s mine, mine, mine.’ Grown 
ups Say it, too.” 

Marc.: “Sure, that’s why we have wars.” 
Miss F.: Yes, that’s why it’s so important 
for us to learn how to talk things over 
and settle things peacefully. We live in a 
democracy where we share things. There 
are places in the world where people grab 
a piece of land and say it’s theirs and then 
fighting begins.” 


Marc.: “I saw them fighting in the 
movies.” (It is three o'clock.) 

Miss F.: “Well, are you ready to decide on 
whether we should put numbers in a hat 
and draw for the sleds or let the children 
borrow the sleds like books in a library?” 
(All agree against the first but Ceg, Tom, 
and John ask to have the discussion con- 
tinued in the morning because they don’t 
like the second proposal. ) 


Miss F.: “All right, perhaps we can learn 
more about how grownups settle disputes 
like this. That’s what the U. N. helps to 
do.” 


(The next morning the discussion was 
resumed. Many said the class should keep 
all the sleds.) 








Albert: “That's the fair thing to do. Let's 
settle it.’ 


Calvert: “No, let’s keep the one big sled 
for the class but draw numbers to see who 
should get the other sleds.” 


Miss F.: “Will one sled be enough to pro- 
vide rides for all the children in the class 
who don’t have sleds?” 


Ceg: “Yes, because at least four children 
could fit on the big sled at once and the 
rest could take turns.” 


(The class counted the number of chil- 
dren who did and did not have sleds. At 
least half the class did not. A strong mi- 
nority headed by Calvert and including 
John, Ceg, Tom, and Vernon argued the 
case for keeping only one sled for the 
class. Mr. H. came into the discussion and 
stated the importance of sharing for good 
human relations. He also said that in a 
democracy, the minority must abide by 
the decision of the majority. Miss F. said 
that we hoped to reach a consensus. ) 


Marc: “Yes, that’s how people have wars, 
when they don’t share.” 


Albert: “Let’s find out for sure what 
Dante (dump man) wanted us to do with 


the sleds.” 


Miss F.: “All right, suppose one of you 
phones him.” 

(Later John reported to the group that 
Dante said he had given them to the 
whole class. They all agreed to share them 
by signing out for them. ) 


The work period is a time when the 
children select what they wish to do. Here 
is aN Opportunity to observe the free and 
spontaneous behavior of children. Dra- 
matic play situations (eg.: puppets, 
blocks, trains, etc.) give children an op- 
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portunity to work out their emotionalized 
attitudes. Situations flare up and then re- 
solve themselves. The children seem 
much happier and friendlier after it. 

The following is an example: Billy 
and George were behind the puppet stage 
playing with the puppets. 

Billy: “Hi yah Joe, where ya goin’?” 
George: “Thought I might go see my girl- 
friend.” 

Billy: “What's her name?” 

George: “Linda” 

Billy: “Linda? She’s my girlfriend!” 
George: “No, she’s mine.” 

Billy: “How could she like you? She’s so 
light and you’re kinda dark.” 

George: “Huh, we'll see about that...” 
(The two puppets begin to fight. Within 
a few seconds a girl who has been watch- 
ing this, picks up a female puppet and 
says, “Boys, boys, stop this fighting” 


Billy: “He wants my girl and he can’t 


have her. I’m better than him. I’m almost 
white. He’s just an ol’ black thing.” 


Audrey: “I like him. He’s good and nice. , 


He’s my friend.” 
Muss F.: 


George’s puppet wants the same g'rl that 


“Billy’s puppet is mad because 


he likes. Audrey’s puppet thinks because 
George’s puppet is good and nice, he 
should have friends.” 

Billy: “Well, he’s a good guy but he 
wants my girl.” 

Miss F.: “You think he’s a nice person but 
you don't want him to take something 
that you want.” 

George: “We could both have her as a 
girlfriend.” 
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Billy: “Yeh, I guess we could.” 

George: “O. K., would you like to go see 
Linda with me?” 

Billy: “Yeh, Joe, let's go. 

(Was there a change of attitudes here? 
Did Billy come to understand his own 
feelings any better? ) 

Also during work period, art mater- 
ials provide wonderful outlets. What goes 
on in the mind of Calvert as he pounds 
the clay, then molds a figure and a car, 
the car runs down the figure? Or in 
Jimmy's mind, when after taking great 
pains to paint a pretty picture, will sud- 
denly streak it over with black lines? Or 
in Audrey's, as she shapes a puppet head 
and says, “I would like to punch this 
head’s eyes right out,” and Miss F. reflects, 
“You think you would like to punch his 
eyes out?” Audrey retorts, “I know I 
would,” and then does it. 


Other parts of the day give the child 
an Opportunity to gain his place in the 
group, too. Some will excel in organized 
games, creative writing, reading, rhythms, 
and dance. 


Now let us leave the classroom and 
take a broader look at our curriculum as 
it reaches beyond the four walls and 
touches the world about it. We are learn- 
ing to accept and respect ourselves and 
our classmates, but how about the out- 
sidcr? What is he like? 


Inter-school visits can be very import- 
ant in helping to bring about this under- 
standing. To be of even greater effect, the 
groups should have an opportunity to 
work together. Out of this there grows a 
common bond. 


We have been hosts to a class of 
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white children from another district. They 
spent the day with us, not as observers, 
but as co-workers. Then we visited them 
and worked with them. Friendships have 
developed between the classes. On the 
first visit, during recess, it was one school 
against the other. The second time, the 
boys’ teams were mixed. 


On trips into the city, we have been 
accompanied by parents of the children 
and by some white community members. 
This was of three fold value. The children 
had an opportunity to see that adults were 
happy to help them. The parents and the 
other community members got to know 
each other. Also, the community mem- 
bers got to know and like the children. 


Having frequent visitors come to the 
room is another way in which the chil- 
dren learn to know and get along with 
other people. 


Mothers drop in frequently and take 
part in whatever we are doing, whether 
it be playing soft ball, working in clay, 
reading, or planning. 


Other members of the community 
come in for a special treat. One grand- 
mother helped us make ice cream in an 
old fash:oned freezer. A community wo- 
man showed us how to make floral ar- 
rangements. A soprano studying at Co- 
lumbia is also a frequent visitor. She sings 
with and for the children. A boy and girl 
from Ceylon and Siam joined our discus- 
sion circle on one occasion. We asked 
them questions about their country and 
they asked us about our school. 


Education students from a nearby col- 
lege have become our friends. They come 
to see us often, and join in with us in any 
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way that they can help. The highlight of 
the year is when we pay them a return 
visit at their college. 


At Christmas time, the class gave a 
supper party for their parents and other 
guests. The children worked hard to plan 
it, prepare all the food and serve it, and 
provide entertainment. 


After it was all over we sat down to 
evaluate it. “What was good about our 
supper party?” 

Ceg: “No one was bad.” 
Bobby: “We all worked hard.” 
George: “We had it planned good.” 


Calvert: “We did what we were supposed 
to do.” 


Mr. H. (principal): “I was worried for a 
while that you weren't going to have it. 
Because a couple of months ago every 
time I came in here you were talking 
about the dinner. Then I didn’t hear any- 
thing. I was afraid you had wasted all 
that time.” 

Ceg: “Well you see, Mr. H., this was a 
big thing. We had to have lots of plan- 
ning to make it go good. So don’t worry 
about us. We know what we're doing.” 
Mr. H.: “Now that you’ve done the thing 
I said couldn’t be done, do you realize 
how much work it is to make supper for 
sixty people?” 

Albert: “Yeh, but we don’t mind that. It’s 
worth it when everyone has a good time.” 
Mr. H.: “Did you mothers have a good 
time?” 

John: “They said everything was de-lish- 
us. 


Marc: “My mother said that it looked like 
a hotel dining room.” 








Because modern education prizes 
democratic principles, creative thinking, 
and an increasing ability on the part of 
the child to evaluate his learnings, it 
would seem that purposeful discussion is 
important for children of the middle years 
in the elementary school. 


The word discussion comes from the 
Latin word, discutere, which means “to 
strike asunder,’ “to subdivide,’ “to dis- 
join.” In our everyday language it means 
to look and think and talk about things 
from every angle. Therefore a successful 
discussion means cooperative thinking, 
talking, and acting, if consideration of the 
topic is to have fruitful results.’ 


The functional use of purposeful dis- 
cussion is interpreted by the writer to 
mean the use of discussion in such a way 
that the child uses more than memory or 
manipulative skill. Functional discussion 
involves the ability to analyze the prob- 
lem by interaction in the thinking process 
of each member of the group as he pre- 
sents his point of view. Ideas, suggestiorts, 
and opinions are accepted in terms of 
their value in the solving of a particular 
problem. In this creative process the 
child’s insight is deepened and tentative 
or final conclusions are reached which are 
evaluated in terms of their original pro- 
posal. 


It appears that the child who learns 


*Fifth grade teacher, Maryland Avenue School, 
Bexley, Ohio. 


‘Carrie Rasmussen, Speech Methods in the Ele- 
mentary School. p. 127. New York: The Ron- 
ald Press Company, 1949. 
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to think a problem through and to discuss 
it purposefully becomes a more effective 
personality in his readiness to cope suc- 
cessfully with his environment. He is also 
in the process of developing desirable 
traits of citizenship. The child who some- 
how learns to think things through to 
reasonable conclusions is not easily swayed 
by illogical group thinking or mob emo- 
tions. 


In the modern school, educators are 
responsible for teaching children to ac- 
cept responsibility as a part of their total 
development. One of these responsibilities 
is to improve the child’s ability to solve 
problems democratically as a member of 
the group. 


The ability to do critical thinking in 
the later-elementary grades becomes more 
apparent when the teacher sees evidences 
of the child’s ability to move in his think- 
ing from concrete thoughts toward the 
more abstract. 


Socially, the child is gravitating to- 
ward more of an acceptance of his peer 
group, and has more of a desire to work 
cooperatively with others, in contrast to 
his more ego-centric behavior of earlier 
years. 


Since the child’s changing interests 
and behavior tend to show increasing ma- 
turity, it is the thinking of the writer that 
there is a need for teachers in the later- 
elementary grades to help provide op- 
portunities for group discussion that will 
foster more critical thinking on the part 


of the child. 
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Research in the language arts field re- 
veals that purposeful discussion tech- 
niques help these children of the middle 
years to satisfy their needs for belonging, 
achievement, understanding and knowl- 
ledge, in the direction of consistency of 
behavior and in the development of dem- 
ocratic Cooperative competency in peer 
group relations. 


It is therefore considered of import- 
ance by the writer to pose some questions 
concerning discussion techniques which 
may serve as a potential source of guid- 
ance to teachers in the later-elementary 
grades. 


1. Does the discussion help to or- 
ganize the thinking of the group upon the 
basis of a particular purpose? 


The quality of the purposes of a dis- 
cussion may be determined in part by the 
children’s ability to work together as a 
group, the time limitations involved, and 
how important the purpose of the discus- 
sion is to the children participating in it. 
Procedures in discussion are used in rela- 
tion to the appropriateness of the purpose 
involved. 


2. Does the discussion encourage 
members of the group to participate free- 
ly? 


This means that the teacher or the 
child leader has the responsibility of rec- 
ognizing every member of the group who 
wishes to contribute and to encourage the 
reticent members of the group. The leader 
should be able to follow the trend of the 
discussion closely by knowing when to 
raise questions, and when to clarify or 
summarize statements as needed. Children 
mature in their participation as recogni- 
tion is given to individual contributions. 

The teacher assumes that the class can 
accept responsibility. Through this atti- 
tude the teacher may establish rapport 
with the group and the children’s confi- 
dence in reference to discussion increases. 


3. Does the discussion help to stim- 
ulate group thinking through questions 
and comments made by different chil- 
dren in the group? 


In discussion, the children have many 
experiences in phrasing questions that in- 
vite sharing of experiences, information 
or curiosities as well as questions which 
require the specific use of facts. Some 
questions or comments may be asked for 
which time is needed to arrive at a satis- 
factory answer or solution. Other ques- 
tions Or comments may be presented that 
are irrelevent to the purpose of the dis- 
cussion and the chairman of the group has 
the responsibility of helping the group to 
see this inconsistency or digression. 


4. Does the discussion help to im- 
prove the children’s ability to ask ques- 
tions which stimulate the thinking of 
others in the group? 


This phase of critical thinking in- 
creases as children have many opportuni- 
ties to contribute to the discussion pro- 
cess. It also increases as the child is de- 
veloping his ability to ask questions that 
are resourcefully used in bringing the 
analysis of a particular problem to a sat- 
isfactory conclusion. 


5. Does the discussion provide many 
Opportunities to use various sources of in- 
formation as children make individual 
contributions to the discussion? 


The rich environmental resources of 
recreational and research reading from 
books, magazines, pamphlets and news- 
papers, motion pictures, film strips, tele- 
vision programs, radio broadcasts, experi- 
ments, exhibits, trips, family and personal 
experiences, and visiting speakers help 
children to formulate a point of view, to 
intensify or modify a belief or to offer a 
solution in reference to the problem 
under consideration. 


6. Does the discussion thrive in an 
atmosphere in which children are per- 
mitted to make choices by examining al- 
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ternatives in the light of the evidence 
which supports them and in the light of 
their probable consequences to the indi- 
vidual and to the group? 


The teacher may serve as a guide in 
this instance to help the child see his in- 
valid interpretations of data and contrary- 
to-fact statements or to reassure the child 
that his contribution to the discussion has 
validity. 


7. Does the discussion imply the 
wise use of written authorities as one basis 
for the children’s thinking? 


It should be emphasized here that, 
particularly in reference to scientific re- 
sources, children can learn to accept 
authoritative reports on the basis of what 
is now known about specific scientific 
principles. As new scientific evidence pre- 
sents itself, the children’s thinking may be 
changed. Children in the later-elementary 
grades certainly should be learning that 
“facts” and principles change as new 
knowledge is brought to bear upon such 
specifics and generalizations. 


8. Does the discussion which stimu- 
lates effective communication become 
somewhat dependent upon a satisfactory 
physical setting? 

Among such factors that are prime im- 


portance are: A face-to-face relationship , 


within the group and a comfortable seat- 
ing arrangement helps to create a feeling 
of unity within the group. Adequate light- 
ing within the room and a means of re- 
cording data are also important considera- 
tions. 


9. Does the discussion use the tech- 
nique of summarization at appropriate 
points which may facilitate further pro- 
gress? 


Even though the children’s attention 
span appears to increase greatly at this 
age, it seems very essential that they be 
given this opportunity to summarize their 
thinking at particular points in the discus- 
sion. Summarization helps them to or- 
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ganize their thinking relative to the origi- 
nal purpose of the discussion, to see what 
important points have been made that are 
directly associated with the problem and 
to develop further awareness as to what 
parts of the problem are still unsolved. 


10. Does the discussion provide an 
invaluable situation in which the chil- 
dren’s feelings can be directly related to 
behavior by serving as one technique in 
understanding the growth pattern of the 
child? 


By accepting individual children’s 
feelings as they express them or as their 
feelings indicate reaction to particular dis- 
cussion situations, other members of the 
group—including the teacher—become 
more sensitive to the social and emotional 
factors involved in the discussion process. 


It is necessary that no child dominate 
the group either intellectually or emo- 
tionally. Recognition is also given to the 
fact that children can participate without 
contributing orally to the group discussion. 


11. Does the discussion foster a feel- 
ing of security for children through par- 
ticipation in the group experience? 

This can be accomplished through 
giving them some opportunities for ac- 
ceptance and freedom from fear. As chil- 
dren are faced with situations in which 
they are able to express themselves ade- 
quately, they acquire a sense of belonging 
to their peer group which is a very domi- 
nant social characteristic of this age group. 
Children’s abilities to clarify ideas through 
verbalization greatly increase when they 
no longer fear voicing personal views or 
presenting statements of fact for the con- 
sideration of other boys and girls in the 
group. 

12. Does the discussion eventuate in 
growth in critical thinking for the chil- 
dren in the discussion group? 


As children in the group help to state 
a problem in accordance with their abili- 
ties, further discussion experiences may 
inspire the children to reformulate the 
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problem in the light of developing in- 
sights. When points of agreement are rec- 
ognized and differences are explored, the 
group’s efforts may evolve in the direction 
of critical thinking. 


13. Does the discussion aid children 
in developing more effective personalities 
through their increased control over ideas? 


Because many opportunities present 
themselves to use words with precision 
which clarify for others the child’s indi- 
vidual contribution to the discussion, the 
child achieves status within the group and 
has a personal sense of satisfaction in of- 
fering his point of view, with clarity, ease, 
accuracy, and vividness. 


14. Does the discussion provide op- 
portunities for children to develop in- 
creasing insight into problems which have 
real meaning for them within their en- 
vironment? 

Daily situations arise which bring in- 
to focus problems from the environment 
of children. Through the solution of these 
problems children may acquire greater 
security, which helps them in coping 
more effectively with their environment. 


15. Does the discussion contribute to 
increasing the social sensitivity of the 
group? 

This important aspect relates itself to 
the verbalization process through listen- 
ing to others, through the manner in 
which children accept one another's con- 
tributions within the group, and in the 
feeling that a group exemplifies in dis- 
cussing a problem together. Good discus- 
sion techniques many times may reveal 
evidences of more satisfactory results from 
the pooled intelligence of the group which 
could be in contrast to an individual 
member’s attempt at solving the problem 
alone. 


16. Does the discussion help children 
in learning to give thoughtful attention 
to viewpoints other than one’s own? 

When children have many opportuni- 
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ties to listen to other members of a dis- 
Cussion group, the presentation of various 
points of view serves as a medium for 
considering what other members of a 
group may hold as important points-of- 
view. Such experiences may also aid chil- 


dren in prizing the rights of others to 
differ. 


17. Does the discussion involve indi- 
vidual contributions to group judgments? 


In the process of discussion when in- 
dividual children are making contribu- 
tions to the discussion each person’s think- 
ing is received with respect and examined 
for its truth. To evolve a pattern of group 
thinking each child has the responsibility 
to contribute directly to the point being 
discussed. The group leader may find it 
necessary to assist some children in the 
finding of ways for them to contribute to 
their full capacity in the discussion pro- 
cess. 


18. Does the discussion promote the 
critical individual self-evaluation and 
group evaluation of processes and results? 


As the discussion process offers op- 
portunities for children to carry through 
with plans in which they have shared, in- 
dividual children may begin to utilize 
self-appraisal in critically determining 
whether progress has been made. 

Group evaluations involve discussion 
as children make appraisals in terms of 
what the whole group may have accomp- 
lished together by relating outcomes to 
original purposes. 


19. Does the discussion encourage 
improvements in speech habits so that 
contributions of the children can be clear- 
ly understood and are meaningful to the 
other members of the group? 


Through meaningful, purposeful dis- 
cussion experiences, children can be taught 
that the effective use of one’s native 
tongue enhances the quality of his contri- 
butions. He learns, more specifically, to de- 
velop greater assurance in the social lan- 
guage and speech techniques involved in 
using oral language effectively. 








20. Does discussion serve aS an im- 


petus in helping children to become more 
aware of quoting accurately from refer- 
ence material? 


This is an important and desirable 
technique of discussion practice in which 
children show some proficiency. A great 
many learning situations develop which 
require the ability to use accurate quota- 
tions from source information to validate 
a personal belief or point-of-view. 


21. Does the discussion help to satisfy 


children’s needs for achievement? 


The effectiveness with which children 
are able to participate in problem-solving 
is a potential factor in satisfying children’s 
needs for accomplishment. The optimum 
learning of children is influenced in part 
by the increasing satisfactions which they 
receive from achieving certain purposes 
through the technique of discussion. 


22. Does the discussion utilize the 


significant role of the teacher to aid in the 
learning process? 


The following points suggest some of 
the ways in which the teacher may help 
directly in guiding the techniques of dis- 
cussion: 
by clearing up misconceptions, errors, 
half-truths, by helping children develop 
oral language, by assuring a fair hearing 
of various viewpoints, by injecting into 
the discussional scene, whenever necessary, 
some logical criteria by which to appraise 
the reasoning of the children by being a 
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good listener, by recognizing the import- 
ance of peer groups in inter-personal re- 
lationships, by helping children to be re- 
ceptive to new ideas, by promoting in- 
dependent thinking, by attempting to un- 
derstand his own personality structure as 
ic may influence group decisions, by oper- 
ating from a positive frame of reference, 
by exacting the role of a resource person, 
by assuming a positive role in helping the 
children to observe and evaluate progress 
in the group, by limiting the length of 
discussions in terms of the developmental 
level of the children by keeping his 
opinions and beliefs to a helpful min- 
imum, by trying to prevent the domi- 
nation of the discussion by a few indi- 
viduals, by cooperating with the chair- 
man of the discussion group to gain a 
consensus or integration of thinking, by 
provoking thinking or ideas not thought 
of by the group, by encouraging citation 
of authority, by protecting the minority 
from undue pressures, by releasing ten- 
sions, by encouraging momentary silences 
when thinking is taking place, and by 
making clear, through his actions that he 
believes in the discussion process as a 
medium of learning. 


Even though every class grouping 
may be somewhat heterogeneous due to 
multiple background and environmental 
factors, it is felt that discussion tech- 
niques, as suggested here, could be ef- 


fectively utilized in most classroom situa- 
tions. 
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Cultivating the Scientific Method 
in Group Discussion 


MYRON LIEBERMAN’ 


Why are debates and rhetorical ap- 
peals still utilized as means to settle ethi- 
cal and valuational disagreements al- 
though they have been dropped from the 
methodology of the physical sciences? All 
of us would be astonished to hear two 
physicists engage in a formal debate on 
the structure of atoms or to hear chemists 
rhetorically appealing to some inner light 
or mystic illumination to persuade each 
other of the correctness of their chemical 
theories, but we still rely on such means 
for settling questions of “good” 
“right.” 


and 


Is this because the latter types of ques- 
tions are outside the realm of scientific 
method? Perhaps so, but let us not forget 
that at one time it was considered pre- 
posterous that knowledge about the prop- 
erties of matter could be achieved through 
experimental science, and it was even con- 
sidered sacrilegious to conduct experi- 
ments in physics which called into ques- 
tion the established views. 


Scientific Method and Values 

Now it so happens that one of the 
most interesting developments in con- 
temporary philosophy of particular inter- 
est to teachers in the language arts is pre- 
cisely this controversy over the relation- 
ship of scientific method to judgments of 
value. The issues involved in this contro- 
versy are by no means altogether new, 
and some of them were raised at least as 
long ago as the days of Plato and the 


Sophists. Furthermore, these issues have 
not been solely the concern of profession- 
al philosophers nor are they today. Most 
educators at one time or another have be- 
come conscious of some of the basic prob- 
lems in this controversy, such as whether 
democratic values are merely “cultural 
accidents” or whether they can be objects 
of knowledge in the same way that ani- 
mals and atoms are objects of knowledge. 


To be more specific, the elementary 
teacher, for example, frequently finds it 
necessary to teach certain moral values, 
such as honesty or respect for personality, 
although the students are too immature to 
understand why these values are “good” 
or “right.” Unquestionably every reason- 
able effort should be made to teach chil- 
dren the “why” as well as the “what,” but 
there is general agreement that this is not 
always possible during the early years of 
schooling. We do not wait until the child 
has an adult comprehension of the dan- 
gers of running into the street before we 
educate him to stay in the yard, and simi- 
larly we do not wait until the child fully 
understands why he should not hit others 
before we educate him to forego his de- 
sires to strike others physically. 


Difficulties arise, because 
there is not general agreement in our 
society on a number of very important 
matters which require the teacher to take 
some action which cannot satisfy large 


*Graduate Student in Education, the University 
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and influential groups in the community. 
Suppose we turn to the teacher and ask, 
no matter what solution she has to offer 
in a problem, such questions as these: 
How do you know your solution is right? 
Or is it a matter of faith? If the latter, 
why is your faith in your solution any 
better than someone else’s faith in his 
solution? Is your conception of what is 
right for a teacher to do a matter of 
knowledge or is it just that you have been 
conditioned one way and some other 
teachers, who take a different view, in 
some other way? 


Questions such as these are important 
for two reasons. First, they constitute the 
basic assumptions of the teacher who must 
choose between conflicting values and 
hence they ought to be scrutinized very 
carefully. Secondly, teachers are always 
providing their students with a method 
for solving problems or resolving dis- 
agreements whether or not they are aware 
of it. The teacher who does not think dis- 
agreements about what is “good” can be 
settled by scientific methods will inevit- 


ably teach her pupils to rely upon non- 


scientific methods for dealing with such 
problems, whereas the teacher who be- 
lieves scientific methods can be used suc- 
cessfully with such problems is likely to 
equip his or her students with quite dif- 
ferent methods for solving moral and ethi- 
cal problems. Obviously there is no point 
to arguing what cannot be proved and a 
sizable number of persons today in and 
out of the teaching profession are quite 
convinced “proof” is impossible in ethical 
and valuational matters. 


It would, of course, be easy to dismiss 
the whole problem of whether “good” 
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and “right” are matters of knowledge, as 
many educators do, precisely because they 
are long-standing ones which seem no 
closer to a solution today than they did 
2,000 years ago. I do not believe such a 
pessimistic verdict is justified—on the 
contrary, the purpose of this article is to 
point out a few important implications 
of what I believe to be the correct posi- 
tion in contemporary value theory for 
teachers of the language arts, especially 
at the elementary level. 


First of all, it is necessary that the dis- 
tinction between understanding a state- 
ment and accepting or rejecting it as true 
or false be kept clearly in mind. To under- 
stand the meaning of a statement is ob- 
viously not the same thing as to affirm 
the truth or falsity of the statement. The 
crucial point for the teacher, however, is 
to be found in the relationship between 
the process of understanding meanings 
and affirming or rejecting meanings as 
true or false. For example, a pupil might 
say, “All cowboys wear guns,” and might 
very well understand the meaning of this 
statement and believe it to be true al- 
though he is unaware of the evidence re- 
futing the belief. In such cases it is clear 
that there is no working relationship be- 
tween the student’s acceptance of the 
meaning of the statement as true and the 
evidence which would tend to upset this 
belief. To generalize this point, we can 
say that what the students come to believe 
depends upon their cultural milieu and 
not upon the relationship of evidence to 
the conclusions reached by the students. 
We can qualify this, however, by point- 
ing out that wnder certain circumstances 
the logical relationships between the evi- 
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dence and conclusions plays a decisive 
role psychologically in determining what 
will be accepted as true. 


Teaching Respect for 
Logic and Evidence 
What, then, are these conditions? 
Basically they are those which prevail in 
any genuinely scientific enterprise. From 
the teacher’s point of view, perhaps the 
most important condition relates to the 
personality structures of his or her stu- 
dents. Unless the personality structure of 
the students is such that they feel oblig- 
ated to make the factual discriminations 
which are required by the canons of scien- 
tific logic, democratic discussion methods 
in the classroom are not likely to bring 
about either sound thoughts or methods 
of thinking by the students. 


This must be interpreted carefully. It 
is true in a sense that scientific methods 
will be effective only with those, at any 
age level, who are committed to the obli- 
gations imposed by the scientific enter- 
prise. A person afflicted with delusions of 
grandeur, perhaps to the effect that he is 
a millionaire, is not convinced otherwise 
by the evidence we marshal to show that 
he is a penniless alcoholic. While we 
do not have vast numbers of such extreme 
cases, the fact is, unfortunately, that there 
are vast numbers of persons at all age 
levels who for one reason or another are 
not persuaded by evidence. On the other 
hand, it seems equally clear that a person 
acquires such a personality only by being 
exposed to the scientific enterprise. If no 
more could be said, we would have an 
insoluble problem which actually ignores 
the primary concern of the language arts 
teacher—to wit, how to educate so that 
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students become committed to the meth- 
ods of science and democracy in settling 
interpersonal and intergroup conflicts. 
Somehow, the child becomes committed 
to some method and there would be little 
hope that the commitment would be to a 
scientific-democratic one if it could not be 
learned, for no one to my knowledge has 
found an infant born with this commit- 
ment. 


Let us step back from the educational 
problem for a moment to see its relation- 
ship to the larger social setting. One of 
the most striking characteristics of our in- 
dustrial civilization is the high degree of 
interdependence it has generated within 
and between nations. This interdepend- 
ence is due most directly to the occupa- 
tional specialization which has supplanted 
the old subsistence agricultural economy 
and indirectly to the application of science 
to industry and agriculuture. The acts of 
each person affect many others, many or 
all of whom are not in the immediate 
physical environment of the actor but are 
known and considered only symbolically, 
usually through language. In such a situa- 
tion, the only way we can act with intel- 
ligent foresight, which is necessary if we 
are not to inflict grave harm to others, is 
to achieve a high degree of mastery of the 
language arts, for the effects of our action 
will have to be rehearsed symbolically be- 
fore an intelligent judgment can be made 
about the best course of action. 


Furthermore, conflicts must be medi- 
ated and adjusted symbolically if such in- 
terdependence is not to lead to a break- 
down. The more specialized and interde- 
pendent a society grows, the more disrup- 
tive do coercive methods of settling prob- 
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lems become. However, it is entirely fal- 
lacious to assume that verbal methods are 
ipso facto democratic and cannot be coer- 
cive merely because there is freedom of 
expression—indeed sometimes the verbal 
forms of coercion are even more undemo- 
cratic than the more overt physical ones, 
a fact which every democratically oriented 
language arts teacher must reckon with. 


In a large number of countries, par- 
liamentary institutions have been a fail- 
ure because of the assumption that the 
truth or the best course of action would 
somehow prevail if only everyone were 
free to say what he pleased. The decline 
and collapse of parliamentary govern- 
ments in Italy and France prior to World 
War II was due in large measure to the 
widespread identification of “democracy” 
with free and open communication unin- 
hibited by the requirements and obliga- 
tions of scientific discourse. It is not 
simply that demagogues use free speech to 
destroy it. More important, even where 
the best will in the world prevails, free- 
doms of communication will not by them- 
selves bring about adequate resolution of 
interpersonal and intergroup conflict un- 
less those involved are committed to ob- 
serve the rules of logic which prevail in 
a scientific enterprise. Even in the United 
States the proceedings in our parliament- 
ary institutions frequently give us all 
cause for concern as it is obviously absurd 
to suppose that the unrestrained demago- 
guery of some of our representatives is 
going to produce the truth. The assump- 
tion, held by Thomas Jefferson and Chief 
Justice Holmes, that the truth will 
emerge from the free market of ideas is 
really a dangerous half-truth unless the 
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psychological and social conditions which 
prevail in the scientific community are 
also assumed. 


Just Discussing Is Not Enough 
Here is where we can least afford to 


fail and where our failure has been the 
greatest. Who among us does not know 
an elementary teacher who believes she is 
teaching her pupils the method of demo- 
cracy merely by permitting each student 
to speak his piece and then counting 
noses? No one questions that permitting 
each person to speak his views and ascer- 
taining what the majority desire at a cer- 
tain time may at times be necessary condi- 
tions of democratic procedure, but all too 
often they are assumed to be sufficient 
conditions rather than necessary ones. 
Personal insecurities may drive any or all 
of the students to make prejudiced and 
irrational remarks and to ignore rational 
ones completely. When this condition pre- 
vails, and it does prevail in much greater 
degree and frequency that most teachers 
would admit, “free and open discussion” 
may be worse than useless. Students come 
to regard democratic method as synony- 
mous with a collection of individuals 
blowing off steam, and democracy loses 
rather than gains from such uncritical 
pedagogy. 

Wherever there is a depreciatory at- 
titude toward the use of language in re- 
solving disagreements, there is explicitly 
or implicitly an anti-democratic and anti- 
scientific attitude, for science and demo- 
cracy are both impossible where the re- 
sources of language are not given the 
highest methodological value. However, 
such unfavorable attitudes are bound to 
develop and spread if we continue to label 
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as “democratic” or “scientific” any discus- 
sion in which there is freedom of com- 
munication and do not become more at- 
tentive to the social and psychological 
conditions under which freedom of com- 
munication have proved so fruitful in 
science. We shut our eyes only at our own 
peril to the worldwide decline in the pres- 
tige of democratic institutions. In the 
United States, the adulation showered up- 
on the man of action; the distaste most 
people feel in talking out problems in 
committees, the low esteem in which poli- 
tics is held, the low social status of intel- 
lectuals, the distrust and disparagement 
of theory as opposed to practice—these 
are only a few straws in the wind which 
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may turn into a totalitarian hurricane. In- 
asmuch as the elementary years are foun- 
dational in determining what attitudes 
will prevail toward the resources of lan- 
guage as a means of sustaining and ex- 
tending democratic values, elementary 
teachers whose chief concern is the de- 
velopment of language skills are in a 
strategic position to affect the outcome. 


Good intentions are admirable and 
even necessary, but it is safe to assert that 
unless they are supplemented by more 
adequate conceptions of what constitutes 
democratic procedures than have pre- 
vailed thus far, the future for democracy 
is precarious indeed. 


Needed Research in Listening 


HAROLD A. ANDERSON* 


We have always spoken perhaps a thousand 
times more words than we write and listened 
to a thousand times more words than we read. 
But modern developments in mass media of 
oral communication—the radio, the sound mo- 
tion picture, and now television—and the in- 
crease in the amount of group discussion, public 
forum, and debate have made the spoken word 
the most powerful medium of communication 
the world has ever known. And this medium 
may prove to be the most dangerous, unless 
each rising generation is taught how to listen. 
The human ear is a willing subject and an easy 
prey for those who would use the spoken word 
for evil purposes. Yes, as Wendell Johnson has 
said: 


“...As the world grows more ominously 
voluble by the hour, the words we hurl at each 
other are no more confusing and maddening, or 
clarifying and calming, than our habits of 
listening permit them to be. Until they reach 


our ears they are mere sound waves, gentle 
breezes, harmless as a baby’s breath. It is 
through the alchemy of listening that they be- 
come transformed into the paralyzing and con- 
vulsant toxins of distrust and hate—or the 
beneficent potions of good will and _ intelli- 
gence”. 


Centuries before man learned to communi- 
cate with written symbols, he communicated 
with his fellowmen by word of mouth. His lit- 
erature, even, was kept alive by oral tradition. 
Even today millions of people in some parts 
of the world rely almost wholly on the spoken 
word. In our early schools in this country, oral 
instruction was the dominant method of in- 
struction. Indeed, for ages listening was the 


*Department of Education, University of 
Chicago. 
*Wendell Johnson, “Do You Know How to 


Listen?” Etc.: A Review of General Semantics, 
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primary means possessed by man for gaining 
an education and for enlarging his own experi- 
ences vicariously. Then, listening was an indis- 
pensable art; the ear held precedence over the 
eye. This point was well put by Bonaro W. 
Overstreet who said: 


“The individual who in the long preliterate 
stages of history, had no keen ability as a lis- 
tener must have remained a prisoner within his 
own small cell of experience”.* 


With the invention of the printing press 
five centuries ago, listening slowly gave way to 
the printed page. Through the centuries the 
Western World became increasingly print- 
minded, and the major burden of obtaining an 
education was placed on the eye. In time, lis- 
tening and the culture of oral tradition were 
largely replaced by print and by the practice of 
measuring literacy in terms of reading. Now, in 
less than a quarter of a century mass media of 
oral communication have returned to the ear 
its former preeminence. 


This recent shift from the eye back to the 
ear is in itself no tragedy. The tragedy lies in 
the fact that only the eyes are trained. Except in 
isolated instances, virtually the only instruction 
in listening that children and young people 
receive in the schools is the quite useless ad- 
monition to “pay attention” and to “listen care- 
fully”. Listening, at all educational levels, has 
been the forgotten language art for generations. 


Fortunately, there are a number of indica- 
tions that teachers and other educational work- 
ers now recognize the need for teaching the 
art of listening. In recent years a sharply in- 
creasing number of articles and studies in the 
field of listening have appeared, and teachers 
in a growing number of schools are giving 
systematic instruction in listening. Almost every 
convention of teachers of English today in- 
cludes in its program one or more papers or 
*Bonaro W. Overstreet, “After This Manner, 


Therefore, Listen....”, Wilson Library Bul- 
letin, XX (April, 1946), 598. 
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panels on the subject. Indeed, interest in the 
teaching of listening appears to be gaining the 
proportions of a movement. 


Unfortunately, however, progress in the 
teaching of listening is hampered by the paucity 
of research in the field. In comparison with 
reading, virtually no research has been done in 
listening. William S. Gray reports in the 1950 
edition of the Encyclopedia of Educational Re- 
search that 2,700 studies in reading were pub- 
lished between 1881 and 1945. In the five- 
year period from 1941-45 alone, 462 studies in 
reading appeared. It is estimated that the total 
number is now well over 3,000. The present 
writer has prepared an exhaustive bibliography 
of articles, monographs, and theses in the field 
of listening. The total is no more than 175 
titles. Of these, about 50 may be loosely classi- 
fied as research. 


As a result of this dearth of research, many 
questions relating to the teaching of listening 
remain unanswered. This article attempts to 
identify some of those questions and is intended 
to stimulate research needed to answer them. 
The questions and indications of needed re- 
search are grouped into seven categories. 


1. How much time is devoted to listening? 
—One of the accepted principles of curriculum- 
making is that pupils ought to be taught to do 
well those things which current living demands 
of them. Hence curriculum-makers undertake 
studies of the kinds of activities in which chil- 
dren, young people, and adults engage and at- 
tempt to ascertain the amount of time devoted 
to them. No one, of course, is likely to argue 
that the amount of time devoted to a given 
activity should serve as the sole or even the most 
important measure of its importance, but such 
studies do serve useful purposes in the task of 
defining the objectives of instruction. 


Our insight into and appreciation of the 
place which listening occupies today in the 
school and out-of-school lives of children and 
young people would be greatly enhanced were 
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more facts available concerning the amount of 
time people devote to listening. It is important 
to know not only the total amount of time but 
also the time devoted to the various kinds of 
listening activities. Children and adults listen 
to conversation and group discussion; to ser- 
mons, travel talks, debates, and public addresses 
of many kinds; to a wide variety of radio pro- 
grams and sound motion pictures; to dramatic 
presentations; and to talks by teachers and fel- 
low students. Many other types of listening 
situations will come to the reader’s mind. 


Very few studies of this kind have been 
made. Among the first were those by Paul T. 
Rankin (28, 29, 30,.31) who reported on the 
relative amount of time devoted to listening 
as compared with the other language arts. He 
found that adults spent 45 per cent of their 
communication time in listening, 30 per cent 
in speaking, 16 per cent in reading, and 9 per 
cent in writing. In a more recent study, Miriam 
E. Wilt (47, 48) found that for 530 children 
at the elementary school level the median daily 
listening time was 158 minutes. These studies 
indicate that listening is a major activity for 
both children and adults. Miss Wilt found, 
however, that teachers may not be fully aware 
of the role which listening plays in the pupils’ 
learning experiences. When teachers were asked 
to estimate the amount of time children devote 
to listening, they underestimated the amount by 
almost 50 per cent. In all probability far more 
of the instruction which goes on in the class- 
room comes through listening than most teach- 
ers suspect. 


We need, then, answers to a number of 
questions. How much time do children, young 
people, and adults devote to listening? What 
proportion of this listening time is devoted to 
conversation, group discussion, talks of various 
kinds, radio programs, and all the various types 
of listening situations? Does the amount of 
time devoted to listening increase or decrease 
as children progress through school? What is 
the relation of the amount of time devoted to 
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listening to such other factors as reading inter- 
ests, hobbies, success in school, intelligence, 
personality? Are the listening activities in 
school appreciably different in kind from those 
out of school? 


2. How important is listening in modern 
life?— Quantitatively speaking, listening is 
without doubt the most important of the four 
language arts. There are, however, other criteria 
for assessing the importance of an activity. One 
is its role or influence in the lives of men. A 
number of articles have appeared in recent years 
which draw attention to the effects, both good 
and bad, of the increased amount of listening 
brought about by the phenomenal development 
of mass media of oral communication. Some 
of these articles warn of the potential dangers 
in this mass listening. There is fear that these 
unlicensed teachers—the radio, the motion pic- 
ture, and television—will capture the hearts and 
minds of young people and adults and employ 
the spoken word for evil purposes. 


At present we have very little factual in- 
formation about the way in which people are 
affected through listening. We need answers to 
questions such as these: To what extent and in 
what ways are the lives of people affected to- 
day by their listening? What information do 
they now obtain largely through listening? To 
what extent are their notions about food, 
nutrition, marriage and family relationships, 
political ideals, personal health, and moral vir- 
tues obtained through radio listening and to the 
impact of the spoken word on television and 
in the motion picture? To what extent may 
misconceptions or perverted notions about 
many aspects of human living be traced to the 
influence of these mass media of oral com- 
munication? To what extent do they increase 
public enlightenment of the important social, 
economic, and political issues of the times? 
In what degree does this mass listening make 
for unity and social solidarity, and in what de- 
gree does it produce hysteria, confusion, and 
discontent? 
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It must not be assumed from the foregoing 
questions that all listening is confined to the 
mass media. Children and young people listen 
to sermons and to their Sunday school teachers; 
they listen to their teachers in school and to one 
another; they listen to one another on the play- 
grounds and in the city streets. Wherever they 
are, they are listening a great part of every 
waking hour. What do they learn? What is the 
effect of this listening upon their value systems, 
their ideals, their attitudes toward their fellow- 
men, their moral codes, their understanding of 
the physical and biological universe? Certainly 
it would be naive to assume that their education 
comes solely, or perhaps even largely, from the 
printed page. 


We need information, too, about the kinds 
of activities in modern life which demand a 
high degree of skill in listening. In what situa- 
tions is the major burden placed on the ear? 
Obviously, the radio is the supreme instance. 
We also need to know how to listen to the oral 
element of television and motion pictures. We 
need to know how to listen to conversation, to 
group discussion, to talks, and to drama. Teach- 
ers take the importance of these listening situa- 
tions for granted. But how much study has been 
given to the importance of listening skills for 
the salesperson on the job, for the foreman in 
a factory, for the teacher or preacher, for the 
soldier receiving orders, for the secretary taking 
dictation, to mention only a few? Studies are 
needed to ascertain the ways in which listening 
skills are needed in all walks of life. 


A sound program of instruction in the art of 
listening must await in large part answers to 
questions such as those raised in the foregoing 
paragraphs. 





3 How well do pupils listen?—The peri- 
Odic measurement of the reading ability of 
pupils at all educational levels through the 
administration of standardized tests is now al- 
most universal in this country. Teachers and 
school administrators know a great deal about 


the reading abilities and disabilities of their 
pupils. But they know virtually nothing about 
the listening abilities and disabilities of their 
pupils. Why? One reason may be that we have 
been insensitive to the importance of listening 
as a language art and hence have not thought it 
necessary to be concerned about the level of 
of listening and listening situations. Are skills 
needed for listening to expository speech the 
same as those needed for narrative or argument 
or persuasion? Is it more difficult to compre- 
hend one form of oral discourse than another? 
How does effective listening to lyric poetry dif- 
fer from listening to directions on how to make 
a box kite? How validly may listening be dif- 
ferentiated into such categories as comprehen- 
sional, discriminative, appreciational, critical? 
What different skills might be needed in lis- 
tening to political or partisan speeches, radio 
advertising, group discussion, conversation, 
drama, propaganda? What factors in face-to- 
face listening differ from those of radio, sound 
films, and television? 


There is need, also, for research to ascertain 
the relation between listening competence and 
intelligence and between listening and school 
achievement. A few studies (30, 38, 42) have 
been made, but the findings are minor as com- 
pared with the importance of the questions. 
We need to know whether intelligence is a 
factor in language competence quite independ- 
ent of the mode of presentation. Do slow pupils 
learn more readily, as is sometimes alleged, 
through listening than through reading? Do 
bright children know how to listen better than 
the slower ones? Do pupils who get along well 
in school, as measured by school marks, know 
how to listen better than those who do less 
well? What is the relation between listening 
competence and vocational success? 


5. What are the similarities and differences 
between listening and reading?— Reading and 
listening are the receiving ends of the com- 
municative process. They are assimilative skills. 
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They are the means by which, through lan- 
guage, others may communicate with us, the 
means by which our experiences may be ex- 
tended vicariously in almost limitless measure. 
In what ways are these two language arts simi- 
lar? In what ways different? 


There are some ways in which they are 
clearly different. The ear is the receiving organ 
in listening, and the eye in reading. In listen- 
ing, the speaker sets the pace of communica- 
tion; in reading, the reader sets it. The reader 
may pause to reread a word, a sentence, or a 
longer passage. He may stop to think about 
what he has just read, letting his mind follow 
a number of voluntary excursions of interpre- 
tation, association, and implication. The listener 
must weigh some bit of evidence or proposal 
against his own information or opinion while 
listening to the speaker go on to make his 
point. He cannot pause to think through a 
metaphor, or marshal his own ideas in silent 
debate. Most of our listening .does not permit 
the reflective processes so valuable in reading. 
Not so in listening. The speaker's pace or the 
relentless sound track in motion pictures hurries 
the listener along faster than he can absorb 
what he hears or moves so slowly as to produce 
boredom and ennui. Listening is usually a so- 
cialized activity while reading is, for the most 
part, a personalized one. Furthermore, in oral 
communication the listener has the advantage 
of both the style of the speech itself and the 
personality of the speaker. On the other hand, 
sometimes, because of the speaker's manner or 
appearance, the listener may reject an idea or 
fact which he would be quite ready to accept 
in print. 


Presumably, too, listening and reading have 
much in common. Language is common to both. 
The same words, in large part, are used in both 
forms of communication. Sentence patterns are 
much alike. The purposes of communication 
are much the same. Many other similarities will 
come at once to the reader’s mind. 
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But the question of similarities and differ- 
ences is not as simple as it may seem at first 
thought. In the first place, no one has yet 
thoroughly analyzed these differences and simi- 
larities from physiological, psychological, and 
sociological points of view. In what ways are 
the two forms of assimilative communication 
essentially alike and in what ways are they 
listening competence. The more immediate rea- 
son is that no tests of listening ability have 
been available. 


There is urgent need today for research in 
listening performance. How well do children, 
young people, and adults listen? Are there wide 
individual differences in listening ability? If 
so, what are these differences? Do pupils im- 
prove in listening competence from grade to 
grade, or do they get worse as they grow older? 
What is, or should be, normal performance at 
each grade level? Can listening norms be estab- 
lished? What weaknesses or disabilities do 
poor listeners manifest? What perecentage of 
pupils are deficient in hearing acuity? What is 
the correlation between listening ability and 
intelligence? Between listening and school 
achievement? Between listening ability and 
vocabulary? How can poor listening habits be 
identified and detected? What are the char- 
acteristics which differentiate the good listener 
from the poor listener? What is the relation be- 
tween listening performance and such person- 
ality factors as emotional stability, social ad- 
justment, and mental health? To what extent 
are day-dreaming, inattention, and wandering 
attention due to deficient hearing? Are there sex 
differences in listening ability? How widely do 
pupils vary in their ability to learn through lis- 
tening? What proportion of pupils are so re- 


carded in listening skills as to require remedial 
instruction? 


Obviously, answers to the questions raised 
above will be available only after many studies 
have been made. Furthermore, these studies 
can be made only when adequate measuring 
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instruments are available. The most serious need 
coday is a battery of tests which will produce 
reliable measurements of the several skills, 
abilities, and aptitudes which make up the 
complex art of effective listening. We need 
tests of hearing acuity, listening comprehension, 
listening vocabulary, listening interpretation, 
rate of listening, to mention a few. Fortunately, 
a beginning has been made in the construction 
of such instruments. Reasonably good tests of 
hearing acuity have been available for some 
time. Recently, some attempts have been made 
to construct objective tests of listening. One of 
the most promising is a diagnostic test of lis- 
tening comprehension constructed by James I. 
Brown (6,7) asa doctoral dissertation in 1949. 
The test is being published by the World Book 
Company. 

4. What is the nature of listening as a 
language art?-— The more than 3,000 studies 
which have been made in the field of reading 
have given us considerable understanding of the 
physiology, psychology, and sociology of read- 
ing. We have no such body of knowledge about 
listening. The mental processes involved in lis- 
tening are complex and not very well under- 
stood. Until research provides more guidance, 
instruction in the art of listening will be based 
on hunches. 


The kinds of research needed in this area- 
are suggested by such questions as these: What 
is the psychology of listening? What higher 
mental processes are involved? What actually 
goes on during listening? Are the processes 
similar to or different from those in reading? 
If different, in what ways? What are the ele- 
ments of good listening? Can the good listener 
be identified and decribed as we now identify 
and describe the good reader? What skills or 
abilities or attitudes are important in listening? 
How important are auditory acuity, vocabulary, 
knowledge of grammar, general linguistic com- 
petence? What factors make for good listening 
comprehension? Ralph G. Nichols (26, 27) 
has made a good beginning in identifying these 
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factors. Is selective listening, the ability to 
listen only to that which one wishes to hear, 
a desirable listening faculty? If so, can it be 
developed? What is the essential difference, 
psychologically, between mere hearing and ac- 
tual listening? 


Another cluster of questions relate to kinds 
significantly different? What is the difference 
in the size and nature of one’s listening vocabu- 
lary as compared with one’s reading vocabulary? 
To what extent does one stem from or increase 
the other? Do people rely characteristically up- 
on listening for certain kinds of information 
and satisfactions and upon reading for others? 
What is the relative effectiveness of the two 
media for learning purposes? Do people under- 
stand what they hear better than what they 
read? Do people remember better what they 
read or what they hear? Are people more criti- 
cal toward what they read than to what they 
hear? Does instruction in one reinforce the 
other, or may abundant practice and competence 
in one weaken the other? If reading is found 
to be superior to listening in learning, is it 
because of the inherent superiority of reading 
or because pupils have been taught how to read 
but not how to listen? If listening should be 
found to be superior, may it be because listen- 
ing is the more common activity? Questions 
like these remain largely unanswered. Answers 
to these questions will not be easy to find. Many 
of these problems can be studied only by 
trained research workers. It is hoped that ad- 
vanced students and faculty in graduate depart- 
ments of education and psychology will pursue 
them. 

It is in this aspect of the teaching of listen- 
ing that most of the research to date has been 
done. It is not the purpose of this article to re- 
view the existing research in listening. Readers 
who are interested in gaining a background for 
undertaking studies in the relation between lis- 
tening and reading will find studies by Corey 
(12), DeWick (13), Erickson and King (14), 
Goldstein (15), Greene (16), Knower, Phil- 
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lips, and Koeppel (19), Larsen and Feder (21), 
Rulon and Others (33, 34, 35), Russell (37), 
Selover and Porter (38), Sims and Knox (39), 
Spache (40), Stump (42), Tireman and 
Woods (43), Worcester (49), and Young 
(52) useful. 


6. What factors influence the quality of 
listening in and out of school?— We have 
known for a long time that a variety of factors 
influence the quality of a person’s reading. 
Even such seemingly minor matters as length of 
line, spacing between lines, margins, size of 
type, quality of paper, color of binding, para- 
graphing, and side and center headings affect 
reading. Vocabulary load, sentence structure, 
and organization of ideas play a much larger 
role. The great progress which has been made 
in recent years in the preparation and produc- 
cion of reading materials for children, young 
people, and adults alike stems in large part from 
studies of these and other factors affecting read- 
ing rate, comprehension, and interpretation. 


Certainly there must be comparable factors 
affecting listening, but little knowledge is avail- 
able as to what those factors are or how impor- 
tant they are. Common sense would suggest that 
one’s listening comprehension is affected by the 
speaker’s voice quality, his personality, his 
speaking manners, the organization of his ideas, 
the absence of noises and other disturbances, the 
temperature and condition of the air in the 
room, to mention some of the more obvious fac- 
tors. 


The research needed in this area is suggested 
by these questions. What factors make for good 
listening situations? How important are such 
environmental factors as physical comfort of 
the listener, absence of noises and other dis- 
turbances, a congenial atmosphere? How im- 
portant is the quality of the speaker’s perform- 
ance, that is, his voice quality, mannerisms, 
personality, rate of speaking, choice of English, 
method of appeal, organization of ideas? How 
influential upon the quality of listening is the 


speaker's reputation, authority, affiliation, spon- 
sor? What effect do the listener's interest, mo- 
tivation, and purpose have on his listening? 
What effect does the listener's emotional state 
have on his listening performance? What is the 
attention span of the average listener? What 
barriers stand between the speaker and listener? 


To what extent do unfavorable factors in 
the listening situation, such as noise and other 
distractions, lack of motivation, and poor speak- 
ing, develop inattention, daydreaming, passive 
or marginal listening, and even an immunity to 
listening? 


If we knew more about what makes for 
good listening, perhaps it would be possible to 
develop a score card comparable to a readability 
formula against which we could measure the 
adequacy of any listening situation. In the field 
of reading, we are able to say with some assur- 
ance what makes a book readable. To date, we 
have little basis on which to appraise a listening 
situation. Until we do, teachers are not likely 
to do much to improve the listening climates of 
their classrooms. 


7. Can the art of listening be successfully 
taught?— It is difficult to account for the fact 
that the art of listening is taught in very few 
schools today at any educational level. For sev- 
eral years the writer has corresponded with 
hundreds of teachers of English throughout the 
country in an attempt to identify places where 
systematic instruction in listening was going on. 
Only a small number of places appear to be 
making serious and concerted efforts to improve 
the quality of listening of their pupils. Perhaps 
the reason for this lack of attention to an im- 
portant language art is the dearth of reasearch 
in methods of teaching listening. The relatively 
high quality of instruction in reading, spelling, 
handwriting, arithmetic, and other basic sub- 
jects may be attributed in large part to the ob- 
jective studies in methods of teaching made in 
these fields. Certainly it is fair to assume that 
the art of listening can be taught. We can as- 
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sume that listening habits can be improved 


through direct instruction. 

How valid is the assumption that listening 
habits can be improved? What particular listen- 
ing skills are most amenable to training? Does 
practice in listening, without guidance, result 
in bad as well as good habits? Does instruction 
in reading facilitate listening? What is the 
transfer of habits from reading to listening and 
vice versa? What classroom activities and what 
kinds of mechanical equipment are best suited 
to improve listening? Are present “listening cli- 
mates” in and out of school conducive to the 
development of good listening habits? Do 
teachers set listening situations in the classroom 
which call for attentive and critical listening? 
What can teachers do to provide listening ac- 
tivities which give practice in good listening 
habits and which serve to correct poor habits? 
Can listening best be taught directly and syste- 
matically or incidentally and obliquely? 


It is hoped that teachers at all levels will 
attack the problems of devising effective means 
of teaching children, young people, and adults 
how to become better listeners. This can be 
done only by experimenting with a variety of 
methods and objectively evaluating their effec- 
tiveness. There is here, as in all the categories 
discussed in the foregoing sections, a wide, open 
field for educational research. 
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The Elementary 


Books are no substitute for living, but they 
can add immeasurably to its richness..... 
Books have always been a source of in- 
formation, comfort, and pleasure for the 
people who know how to use them. This 
is just as true for children as for adults. In- 
deed, it is particularly true for children. 


Thus May Hill Arbuthnot begins her pro- 
vocative first chapter in Children and Books. 


Right now our country is particularly for- 
tunate in the kind, quantity, and quality of 
books for children which are available. It even 
is safe to say that never before in the history of 
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Section Speaks 


the world has there been such a significant 
literature for the children of a culture as there 
is in the United States today. Capable authors 
are spending their creative energies in behalf 
of American childhood. Sensitive artists are 
using their best pictorial talents for boys and 
girls. Skillful children’s editors are devoting to 
bookmaking the care and astute judgment that 
appealing format demands. Publishers are bring- 
ing to their young readers, every season, litera- 
ture that is worthy of the time and energy that 
thoughtful reading requires. 


The literature is here. The important ques- 
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tions seem to be these: How will teachers come 
to know this literature better? How will they 
use it effectively as a major resource in the edu- 
cation of elementary-school children? 


How, indeed, can busy teachers come to 
know more about literature for children? The 
National Council of Teachers of English and 
Elementary English have in the past and will, 
surely, in the future continue to be of influence 
in this matter. Convention sessions devoted to 
the meaning of literature in the lives of boys 
and girls help. The appearance of children’s 
writers before audiences of teachers is benefi- 
cial. The regular appearance of reviews of re- 
cent books can aid teachers in book selection. 
Articles devoted to consideration of various 
genres, such as regional fiction, historical fic- 
tion, biography, extend teachers’ horizons. 


Perhaps even more could be done. Perhaps 
it is time that children’s editors and educators 
were brought more closely together. As one 
editor recently wrote in a letter, “We are trying 
to publicize our books with teachers—by direct 
contact, by our Graded List which we put out 
only for schools, and by the types of books we 
are publishing..... It’s perfectly evident, how- 
ever, that these efforts really hardly scratch the 
surface.” Perhaps more articles written by chil- 
dren’s editors, librarians, and other workers in 
the field would give teachers broader views of 
current trends in children’s literature and better 
criteria for evaluating new books as they appear. 
Perhaps papers dealing with critical appraisal 
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of the work of a single major writer would be 
beneficial. Perhaps more lists of books that deal 
with given values in human living and human 
relationships—for example, “The Adopted 
Child,” “Adapting to New Surroundings,” 
“Making and Keeping Friends’—would further 
teachers’ acquaintance with suitable literature 
for children. 


The inter-related question deals, of course, 
with this thought: How can teachers creatively 
guide children in their enjoyment of literature? 
Again, the National Council and Elementary 
English have been giving frontier leadership in 
this respect. But, again, more can be done— 
perhaps. Perhaps more professional articles can 
suggest ways to make children’s independent 
reading a respected necessity in the school’s 
reading program. Perhaps suggestions for using 
literature as research reading need to be dis- 
cussed. Perhaps pamphlets for parent educa- 
tion at this point need to be prepared. 


Annis Duff believes that “children who 
have a solid foundation of real literature de- 
velop a richness of mental and spiritual texture 
that not only enhances their charm as peerless 
companions but increases their value as Real 
People.” The Council's commitment to teachers 
runs in such a vein: To explore literature wide- 
ly, sensitively, and joyfully with children is, in- 
deed, a liberalizing educative experience in 
which child and teacher are learners—together. 

Leland B. Jacobs 


Member, Elementary Section Committee of the 
National Council of Teachers of English. 
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Of Radio and Television 


@ Radio sets in the United States as of Jan- 
uary 1, 1952, totalled over 105 million—a 
ratio of one set for every citizen of voting age. 
The new estimate of 105,300,000 sets repre- 
sents an increase of 9,300,000 sets, 9.7% over 
the 96,000,000 estimated one year ago, accord- 
ing to a joint radio network committee com- 
posed of research representatives of the Ameri- 
can, Columbia, Mutual and National Broad- 


Number of Radio Sets as of January 1 
Radio households 
Secondary and portable sets in homes 
Radio-equipped cars 
Sets in institutions, dormitories, and 
barracks 
Sets in other places 


Total sets 


*Included with sets in other places in 1951. 


It should be valuable, particularly for teach- 
ers employing audio-visual instructional ma- 
erials in the classrooms, to have revealed the 
number of radio sets in elementary and junior 


high schools and the extent to which they are | 


utilized in instruction. Here, perhaps, is an area 
needing exploration by the net-works and by 
students seeking thesis topics. 


@ The following programs will supplement 
the FREC Teachers’ List of Selected Network 
Programs for Student Listening which appeared 
in the January issue. Prepared by Mrs. Gertrude 
G. Broderick, the programs were selected on a 
broad educational basis involving these major 
considerations: 


1. Educational significance. Considering 
whether a program presents information, con- 
cepts and opinions important to the mainten- 


casting Systems. 

For the first time this year a mew category 
of sets in institutions, dormitories, and barracks 
was instituted. The new category listed 900,000 
sets, with the remainder, 4,100,000 credited to 
all other places. 

Expressed in tabular form, the committee's 
analysis of the 1952 radio set total may be com 
pared with last year's figures: 








1952 1951 
42,800,000 41,900,000 
34,000,000 30,000,000 
23,500,000 19,100,000 

900,000 . 

4,100,000 5,000,000 
105,300,000 96,000,000 


ance and development of the democratic way of 
life; and also whether it builds a favorable at- 
titude toward, or gives an appreciation of, our 
cultural, social and ethical values. 


2. Program quality. Judging a program 
from the standpoint of writing, production and 
presentation as well as good taste from the 


point of view of content and sponsorship. 


3. Instructional adaptability. Determining 
just how a program lends itself to use by teach- 
ers for specific classroom assignment in some 
subject ordinarily taught 


indicated. 


at the grade level 


'Mr. Haas is Director, the North Side Branch, 
Chicago Teachers College. 


*Mrs. Broderick is Radio Education Specialist, 
Office of Education, and Secretary, Federal 
Radio Education Committee. 
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SUNDAY 
THE U. N. IS MY BEAT (S-A) 
11:30 — 11:45 a. m. NBC 
Clark M. Eichelberger, Director of the American Association for the United Nations, dis- 
cusses with guests happenings of the week at the U. N. 
GREEN CROSS SONG FESTIVAL (J-S-A) 
11:45 — 12:00 noon. NBC 
The National Safety Council presents a 13-week musical series featuring outstanding college 
choirs from all over the country. 
VIEWPOINT — USA (S-A) 
12:00 — 12:15 p. m. NBC 
Discussions of currenly important problems of labor, agriculture, and industry. Presented 
alternately in cooperation with AFL, CIO, American Farm Bureau Federation, National 
Grange, and the U. S. Chamber of Commerce. 
FISK JUBILEE SINGERS (S-A) 
12:15 — 12:30 p. m. NBC 
Internationally known musical group from Fisk University presented under the auspices of 
the United Negro College Fund. 
CRITIC AT LARGE (S-A) 
1:00 — 1:15 p. m. NBC 
Leon Pearson brings the most significant ideas from books, magazines, stage and screen 
plays, the ideas that shape the American mind. 
STRING SERENADE (J-S-A) 
1:00 — 1:30 p. m. CBS 
Light, short numbers for string orchestra including works by American composers submitted 
to CBS for use on the program. 
THE SYMPHONETTES (J-S-A) 
2:00 — 2:30 p. m. CBS 
Semi-classical orchestra and vocal music. 
LITTLE SYMPHONIES (J-S-A) 
7:30 — 8:00 p. m. MBS 
Under the direction of Roland Leduc this p-ogram, originating with the Canadian Broad- 
casting Company, is presented as an international exchange feature. 
THIS IS FREE EUROPE (S-A) 
8:00 — 8:30 p. m. MBS 
A series of musical programs designed to illustrate the cultural backgrounds and the post- 
war economic and physical rehabilitation of the West Europe nations. Programs are pre- 
pared in the ECA studios in Paris. 
SYLVAN LEVIN OPERA CONCERT (S-A) 
9:00 — 9:30 p. m. MBS 
Guest opera stars of the Metropolitan and New York City Opera Association appear 
weekly in this specially prepared program of classical music from such works as Pagliacci, 


Carmen, Rigoletto, Il Trovatore, and the Magic Flute. Directed by Sylvan Levin, Mutual’s 
musical director. 
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THE PEOPLE ACT (J-S-A) 
10:15 — 10:30 p. m. CBS 
A series of actuality broadcasts tape-recorded in dozens of American communities to dem- 
onstrate the effective functioning of democratic procedures at the grassroots level. 


MONDAY THROUGH FRIDAY 
MERT’S RECORD ADVENTURES (J-S-A) 
4:30 — 5:00 p. m. MBS 


A series of excursions into history, trips to countries of particular locales, ponderings upon 
social phenomena or interesting personalities. Each program takes a position or tells a story 
or explores a problem in a casual manner. Folk songs, interesting novelties, western melo- 
dies, ethnic recordings, comedy and obscure records are integrated into the theme of the 
day. 

THE CLYDE BEATTY SHOW (jJ-S-A) * 

5:30 — 5:55 p. m. MBS 

Spotlights the adventures of one of the world’s foremost animal trainers in his travels 


through Africa and Asia trapping animals for his big top circus. 
*Monday, Wednesday, and Friday only. 


MONDAY 
TIME FOR DEFENSE (S-A) 
10:30 — 11:00 p. m. ABC 
Presented in cooperation with the Defense Department. Consists of recordings of actual 


combat in Korea and interviews with prominent Navy, Air Force, and Army figures in the 
news. 


TUESDAY 
UNITED OR NOT! (S-A) 
10:30 — 11:00 p. m. ABC ; 
Interviews with prominent UN representatives by members of the UN Correspondents 
Association. 
WEDNESDAY 


M.G.M. MUSICAL COMEDY THEATRE OF THE AIR (J-S-A) 
8:00 — 9:00 p. m. MBS 


An hour of gay entertainment bringing to listeners a full roster of M.G.M. musical stars in 
condensations of such celebrated films as Meet Me in St. Louis, Anchor's Aweigh, The Great 
Ziegfeld, and many more. 


FRIDAY 
SHORT STORY (S-A) 
9:30 — 10:00 p. m. NBC 


A weekly series of radio dramatizations of contemporary American and British short stories. 


——— Eee 
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CAPITOL CLOAKROOM (J-S-A) 
10:05 — 10:30 p. m. CBS 
Three CBS newsmen interview Washington officials and legislators on an important national 


issue of the week. 
SATURDAY 


SOMERSET MAUGHAM THEATRE (S-A) 
11:00 — 11:30 a. m. NBC 


Dramatization of the works of Somerset Maugham. These adaptations are based on his 
books, plays and short stories. 


U. S. MARINE CORPS BAND (J-S-A) 
12:15 — 12:30 p. m. NBC 
The famed U. S. Marine Band under the direction of Major William F. Santelman presents a 
variety of martial, pop and concert music. 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS (J-S-A) 
12:15 — 12:30 p. m. NBC 


Talks, discussions or brief dramatizations presented by national organizations such as Red 
Cross, Girl Scouts, CARE, etc., in observance of their national campaigns. 


AMERICAN FARMER (jJ-S-A) 
12:30 — 1:00 p. m. ABC 


A program devoted to special phases of agriculture — livestock shows, state fairs, business 
reports, and meetings and discussion problems of land-grant colleges. Organizations such as 
4-H Clubs and the National Grange are invited to participate. The U. S. Department of 
Agriculture presents a five-minute feature on each broadcast. 


SYMPHONIES FOR YOUTH (J-S-A) 
1:30 — 2:25 p. m. MBS 
Presenting the 90-piece Los Angeles Philharmonic Orchestra under the direction of Alfred 
Wallenstein. The half-hour concerts feature musical compositions especially adapted for 
teen-age listening with an intermission quiz conducted by a distinguished Hollywood person- 
ality. Students selected from the studio audience form the quiz panel, answering questions 
submitted by program listeners. Brief comments by Wallenstein point out the musical 
themes and roles played by various musical instruments in the special arrangements. The 
music is intended for correlation with the public school music curriculum for the year. 


BANDSTAND, U. S. A. (J-S-A) 
3:00 — 3:25 p. m. MBS 
This program is presented in cooperation with the United States Treasury Department. It 
features a different name band each week. 
CROSS SECTION, U. S. A. (S-A) 
4:30 — 5:00 p. m. CBS 


Seven major business, labor and farm organizations express their opinions on a subject of 
the week through a selected spokesman. 
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SOLDIER’S SERENADE (S-A) 
6:30 — 6:45 p. m. MBS 


ELEMENTARY ENGLISH 





A popular music program by the dance band unit of the U. S. Army Band broadcast in the 


interest of Army and Air Force recruiting. 


THIS I BELIEVE (J-S-A) 
7:00 — 7:05 p. m. CBS 


Edward R. Murrow and guests present the personal philosophies of thoughtful men and 


women in all walks of life. 


@ Teachers need not wait for classroom TV 
receivers nor educational TV stations to profit- 
ably employ this newest audio-visual medium. 
Harold Hainfeld, Visual Aid Coordinator for 
the six elementary schools in Union City, New 
Jersey, believes that assigning television pro- 
grams for students to view as part of their 
homework makes utilization of this medium 
possible now.* 


The number of programs suitable for home- 
school correlation is limited, Hainfeld writes, 
but he also points out that about five percent of 
the programs now offered by commercial sta- 
tions are suitable and can be profitably related 
to clasroom instruction. 


That there are several problems involved, 
he admits; but he feels that the resourceful 
teacher will be able to solve them. One of the 
problems is how to make certain that all stu- 
dents see an assigned program. Another is get- 
ting advance information about TV programs. 
The best source, Hainfeld states, is the pro- 
gramming or publicity department of the local 
station. A letter addressed to such departments 
may bring regular releases on program content 
in advance of the telecast. As with other audio- 
visual materials, the problem of curricular 
needs must be met if the television programs 
are to be wisely employed. 

Hainfeld cites television programs now a- 
vailable to assist in good teaching. Teachers of 
the social studies will find a variety of pro- 


“Audio-Visual Homework.” Educational 
Screen, November 1951. Pp. 358-9, 374. 


grams, he states. News is especially adaptable to 
television and is often presented dynamically, 
picturing the latest happenings in Asia or Eu- 
rope as well as locally. “Meet the Press,” an 
NBC Sunday program, offers the opportunity 
to see and hear a press conference in action as 
well as leaders in government, labor, and in- 
dustry. 

include “The 
Georgetown University Forum” on Dumont and 
“American Forum” on NBC. The “Gabby 
Hayes” program on Sundays, also NBC, drama- 


Current events telecasts 


tizes events of American history that often cor- 
relate well with classroom instruction in the 
upper elementary and junior high school. “Cru- 
sade in the Pacific,” ABC, helps fill a real teach- 
ing need on World War II. 

Science teachers will have little trouble 
finding good TV teaching material, Hainfeld 
says. The “Johns Hopkins Science Review,” 
Dumont, has presented excellent material for 
chemistry, physics, biology, and health classes. 
Dr. Roy K. Marshall's “The Nature of Things,” 
NBC, has been especially helpful on the upper 
elementary and junior high levels. During the 
past year, his program has covered topics on 
astronomy, heat, light, sound, air, and air pres- 
sure. 

Other science telecasts of value, especially 
for elementary grades, include “Zoo Parade,” 
and “Mr. Wizard,” NBC, and the National 
Audubon Society program, “Wildlife Un- 
limited.” 

There are other teaching areas in which 
after-school TV programs can be used. Music 
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and English classes will find value in the operas 
and the plays of Shakespeare and other import- 
ant dramatists that are telecast. “Author Meets 
Critic” is another program that can be profitably 


used by English classes. 


Of thought-provoking interest are Haia- 
feld’s concluding remarks. Should teachers 
ignore these programs? It is programs of this 
kind that were referred to in the report of the 
Joint Committee on Educational Television, 
which suggested that approximately five per 
cent of the programs presented by commercial 
stations have educational value. 


With the development of two FM educa- 
tional radio stations in the New York City area, 
educational broadcasts by commercial radio sta- 
tions diminished to practically nothing. What 
will happen when educational TV stations are 


built? 


When the “CBS School of the Air” pro- 
gram left the air, there was little or no protest 
from educators. Would there be a protest from 
educators today if some of the “five percenters” 
left video? 


Hainfeld believes that regardless of the out- 
come of current FCC hearings and the future 
of educational TV stations, teachers and audio- 
visual coordinators should show an interest in 
and make good use of the educational telecasts 
now available. Furthermore, much valuable in- 
formation on the use of this newest audio-visual 
medium can be stored up for use when and if 
educational channels are in operation. 


@The National Television Review Board 
has announced a new TV Code for television 
for the guidance of networks, stations, pro- 
ducers, agencies, talent and other segments of 
the TV industry. The NTRB is an independent 
group of private citizens, in operating existence 
since May, 1950, who review and rate TV pro- 
grams each month. These findings are published 
monthly in TV Forecast as a public service and 
as an aid to the industry. 
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The NTRB does not believe in censorship 
—its motto is “Censorship is mot the way to 
better programming.” Towards this goal, the 
Citizen's Television Code is deliberately brief, 
highly flexible, and allows maximum scope for 
TV producers. 


Teachers and parents have been distressed 
at much of the current television fare. Since 
the Code will serve as a guide for all interested 
persons in communicating their opinions to 
local stations, the Code is reproduced here in 
full. 


A Citizens’ Television Code 
We believe that the dynamic and tremen- 
dous influence of television should be directed 
toward information and education as well as 
entertainment. 


We further believe that the aim of television 
should be the betterment of citizens every- 
where, that the eventual purpose of this great 
communications medium should focus its main 
attention on basic natural values—the dignity 
and integrity of man, the existence of God, the 
love of and loyalty to family, church, country 
and one’s fellow-man. 


We belive that laughter and fun are neces- 
sary to the enjoyment of life. 


We reject the idea of absolute censorship. 
We prefer a sease of responsibility on the part 
of those who present television programs. We, 
as citizens, therefore present this guidance list 
of television standards for the benefit of sta- 
tions, networks, agencies, sponsors, producers 
and performers. 


Definitions and Miscellaneous 

Information 

Approved—Either entirely wholesome, ade- 
quately wholesome, completely 
harmless, or sufficiently harm- 
less. 

Variable—Offensive either as a regular 
minor part of a program, or 
occasionally offensive as the 
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performers and/or program 
content change from week to 
week. 


Objectionable—Completely harmful or of- 
fensive, or sufficiently harmful 
or offensive as to dominate the 
program theme. 


“For Children and Family,” or “For Adults” 
—programs are broken into two categories, de- 
pending upon (in the Board’s judgment) 
whether the program is aimed at children or 
adults. 


In general, the Board recognizes that some 
programs are dull, some mediocre, and some 
interesting. In no instance will the Board at- 
tempt to provide professional criticism of tech- 
nique or presentation. In all cases, the funda- 
mental question will be: “Is this show good 
for ourselves and our family?” 


What Shall Be Deemed Objectionable 
1. Immoral, lewd, and suggestive words 
and actions, as well as indecency in dress. 

2. A deliberate presentation of vulgar and 
sordid situations. 

3. Irreverence towards religion or patriotic 
symbols where it is not essential to a dramatic 
situation. 

4. Excessive bad taste in words and ac- 
tions, deliberately projected for their own ef-, 
fect. 

5. Excessive frivolity concerning estab- 
lished traditions of family authority and cus- 
toms. 
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6. Malicious derision of racial or national 
groups. 


7. Undue glorification of criminals and 
undesirables. 


8. Excessive violence, bloodshed, and 
cruelty. 


9. Excessive noise, confusion, and tumult 
to a point where it disrupts normal family re- 
lationships. 


10. Any ideas, situations, or presentations 
that essentially injure the dignity of God and 
mankind and the inalienable right of human 
integrity. 

11. Shows which tend to glamorize false 
values. 

12. Disloyal or subversive sentiments which 
might injure the United States. 

Did You Know. 

That “Look and Listen” has provided an- 
notated 
motion pictures this school year? And annotated 
listings of ten filmstrips? Reviews and abstracts 
of six new books and magazine articles have 


listings of twenty-five instructional 


appeared, as well as critical comments on three 
broad groups of recordings. 


And did you know that the May issue will 
be devoted entirely to the latest recordings 
for school and home use? These are being re- 
viewed critically to aid you in your selections. 
This is an issue you will want especially not to 
miss. 
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The Educational Scene 


Edited by 


Perhaps we are more aware of it because of 
an encounter in the past few days with a book 
company representative peddling spelling work- 
books, but several articles on the teaching of 
spelling caught our eye as we looked over new 
materials and ideas on the educational horizon. 
Spelling has long held a well-anchored yet 
controversial spot in the language arts program. 
The articles we browsed through did not at all 
lift this anchor but perhaps they did add to the 
controversy. 


In Illinois Education for January Ralph 
Dornfeld Owen has written an article titled 
“Those Spelling Demons,” which is another 
proposal for us to adopt a consistent phonetic 
system of spelling. Professor Owen is president 
of the Simpler Spelling Association of America. 
He points to our spelling demons as reason 
enough for us to adopt phonetic spelling. 


In the course of the development of our 
science of education there have been five or six 
major logical-phonetic spelling proposals, some 
of which have been all-encompassing. To us 
it appears that all have dodged the vital ques- 
tion of what will happen to our treasury of 
printed materials. If a simplified system of 
spelling were adopted this wealth of materials 
could not conceivably be reprinted. It is not 
difficult, if such a thing were to happen, to 
picture students of the future having to read 
materials in the “original” (before simplified 
spelling), and being faced with a task as odious 
as that of reading Beowulf in Old English. Or, 
there is the problem of the publishers. Most of 
them would probably resist any simplified 
spelling movement that shows signs of winning 
acceptance for they do have a large finger in 
Our treasury of printed matter. 


Our task here, however, is to reflect: our 
illuminating functions are incidental. Professor 
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Owen has intrigued us by pointing out that 
the letter A may have 47 different sound-letter 
associations, that it can be statistically shown 
that the word circumference “may be spelled in 
more than 396,000,000 ways by utilizing, from 
other words known to sixth-grade children, the 
spellings of sounds that are identical or nearly 
identical with those in circumference,” and by 
quoting from an article which appeared in 
Newsweek of Sept. 15, 1948, which showed that 
the spelling of the word circus could very well 
be psoloquoise: ps as in psychology for the ini- 
tial c, olo as in colonel for ir, qu as in bouquet 
for the second C, and oise as in tortoise for the 
final ws. 


The remainder of Prof. Owen's article 
pointed to causes for the spellers’ plight which 
we have mentioned here in an earlier column: 
that English spelling is inefficient because it at- 
tempts to give the history of a word and to re- 
flect the present pronunciation at the same 
time, and that English spelling is confused be- 
cause of the variables of (1) single or double 
consonants, (2) silent letters and duplicate con- 
sonants, and (3) 300 combinations 
of letters are used to represent the 17 vowel 
sounds. 


because 


Let us quickly add here that we found Prof. 
Owen's article interesting and informative, and 
that the Simpler Spelling Association’s proposal 
was of merit. But to his admirable philosophy 
that it is “The right of every child to learn to 
read and write the English language through 
the medium of a consistent, phonetic system of 
spelling,” we must ask: “Is phonetic spelling 
practical?” We, too, must add this question: 
“Do children learn to read and write through 
learning to spell?” 


What appeared to us a more workable pro- 
‘John Deere Junior High School, Moline, III. 
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posal was “Spelling through Written Expres- 
sion,” an article by Miriam Howell in the De- 
cember Elementary School Journal. Miss Howell 
studied her seven-year olds to see what words 
they actually used and how these words agreed 
with the spelling lists and workbooks by ana- 
lyzing their written expression. She found that 
her group did use many of the words on the 
word lists but that they also used many words 
listed in the vocabulary lists for grades below 
and above them. They also tend to have more 
favorable attitudes toward writing and spelling 
if they develop their spelling through writing, 
for their vocabularies are, to a large extent, in- 


dividual. 


Miss Howell proposes a functional spelling 
program which will be less rigid than simplified 
spelling and which will entail more labor and 
ingenuity on the part of the individual teacher. 
As she found, however, it does pay large divi- 
dends. Elements of her program are: (1) pro- 
vide experiences to create the desire for self- 
expression; (2) provide a climate to support 
this desire; (3) encourage expression by giving 
help with troublesome words; (4) help chil- 
dren to help themselves by preparing individual 
lists and giving individual and group instruc- 
tion; and, (5) combine a basic list of words 
with individual lists. 


From across the sea an article came to us 
which may be of help in teaching spelling in 
the junior high grades. B. W. Canning’s article, 
“Learning to Spell,” in the autumn quarterly of 
the British Use of English gives practical advice 
on teaching the spelling of the language as it is 
now written. 


Mr. Canning, over a period of years, has 
found 50 words which cause trouble in the 
upper grades. He has given permission for us 
to reprint the list here which, incidentally he 


has found can be learned most efficiently by 
rote: 


lose coming committee 
woolen business pronunciation 
conscious separate preceding 
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forty privilege height 
accommodation referred amateur 
Parliament college usually 
seize surprise believed 
successful expenses beginning 
received occurred changeable 
maintenance exercise noticeable 
February foreign lying 
excellent lightning sentence 
acquaintance existence unnecessary 
definite immediately receipt 
until gauge Wednesday 
secretary occasional similar 
quiet repetition 


Along with his list of persistent errors Mr. 
Canning has listed some recurring errors result- 
ing from confusion: 


of, off 

to, too 

there, their 

practice, practise 
licence, license 
prophecy, prophesy 
principal, priciple 
dependent, dependant 
whether, weather 
choose, chose 


its, it’s 

whose, who's 
stationary, stationery 
cereal, serial 
marshal, martial 
effect, affect 
council, counsel 
illegible, ineligible 
all ready, already 
draft, draught 


Mr. Canning teaches these words by stress- 
ing certainty in use. That is, he feels that one 
word of each pair should be learned well before 
its counterpart is attempted. He writes: 


Generally speaking it is dangerous to deal with 
any pair of these words at the same time. Even 
the most lucid exposition and examples may not 
succeed in linking meaning with spelling, and 
serve only to change complacent error into 
doubt. Still worse is it to invent some perverted 
sentence into the two ‘blanks’ of which must 
be pitchforked the words of a confused pair; 
or to require the pupil to invent such a sen- 
tence. 

Mr. Canning adds 

The best policy of all, I fancy, is to keep a 
weather eye open for them and to direct special 
attention to them as they arise in the ordinary 
reading. 


The fourth article we wish to mention ap- 
peared in the December NEA Journal. Titled 
the article reveals what research has indicated as 
“Teaching Spelling,” by Dr. Viola Theman, 
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the most effective ways of teaching spelling. 
The article, in general, agrees with the second 
article we mentioned by Miss Howell. 


Briefly, Dr. Theman states that research has 
found that the spelling program will be success- 
ful if the child is taught to spell words as he 
needs them, if he learns to help himself, if the 
wide span of spelling and individual differences 
in any Class are recognized, and if a background 
of experience and a desire and opportunity to 
communicate honestly as well as creatively 
exists in the learning situation. 


x 


A panel of high school boys and girls, dis- 
cussing the topic “What Do We Want From 
School?” on the New York Times Forum, \ast 
fall, revealed that young people want a great 
deal more than the traditional Three R’s in 
their schooling. “We want more than a liberal 
education... We must know how to get along 
with all kinds of people, from all countries, all 
races... Schools should prepare students for 
life after school, give students a background 
for making decisions, teach pupils how to over- 
come shyness and attain self-confidence,” these 


students said. 


For teachers looking for new and inexpen- 
sive materials to use in their classes we would 
like to list the following items: 


Helping Children Talk Better, by C. Van 
Riper. Practical helps for preventing speech 
defects in children. 49 pp. Forty cents each. 
Order from Science Research Associates, 57 W. 
Grand Ave., Chicago 10. 


How to Make it, compiled by Emma 
Staudte. A bibliography of free and inexpen- 
sive materials for arts and crafts at all grade 
levels. Mimeo. 24 p. Fifty cents. Order from 
Curriculum Laboratory, Teachers College, 
Temple University, Philadelphia 22. 


Sources of Free Pictures, by Bruce Miller. 
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Sources of free pictures useful in the classroom, 
classified by topics. 27 p. Fifty cents. Order 
from Bruce Miller, Box 369, Riverside, Calif. 


Using Periodicals, by Ruth Mary Weeks. 
Describes procedures for evaluating and using 
magazines and newspapers. 114 p. Sixty cents. 
Order from the National Council of Teachers of 
English, 211 W. 68 St., Chicago 2. 


Distinguished Children’s Books of 1950. An 
annotated bibliography of 16 outstanding books 
for children selected by the Book Evaluation 
Committee of the Children’s Library Associa- 
tion of the American Library Association. 4 pp. 
Fifteen cents. Order from the ALA. 


Selection Policies for Children’s Books, by 
Elizabeth H. Gross. A guide to the selection of 
children’s books for public libraries. Mimeo. 
13 p. Twenty-five cents. Order from the Enoch 
Pratt Free Library, Baltimore 1, Md. 


x 


The first summer session Institute on the 
Language Arts for Continuation Study at the 
University of Minnesota will be held June 30 
to July 3, 1952. 

General session speakers will include Dr. 
Lou La Brant of New York University, Dr. 
Helen Sullivan of the Reading Clinic at Boston 
University, Dr. Guy Bond, Dr. Kenneth Gra- 
ham, Dr. Ralph Nichols, Dr. Donald K. Smith, 
and Dr. Dora V. Smith. Two general regi- 
strants may specialize in reading and literature, 
writing (including composition, spelling, and 
usage), listening, speech, or dramatics. These 
sections will be divided into elementary and 
high school groups. Classroom teachers will 
participate, showing how they put into practice 
the things discussed in the general sessions. 

The conference will end at noon on July 3rd 
to give Opportunity to make engagements for 
Fourth of July week end. 


Registration through Frederick Berger at 
the Center for Continuation Study will cost 
$5.00. 


(Continued on Page 242) 








Review and Criticism 


For the Teacher 

Teaching Language in the Grades. By Mildred 

A. Dawson. World Book Company, 1951. 

In company with the best modern thinking 
Dawson's new text gives priority to the basic 
nature of oral communication. Two chapters 
on oral language in addition to a considerable 
treatment thereof in the chapter “Sequences in 
Language Development” bring together valu- 
able learnings about children’s talking and lis- 
ening. And in the treatment of almost every 
other topic the necessity of related oral lan- 
guage is either strongly implied or clearly ex- 
pressed. Since the text is a comprehensive one, 
including reading, writing, talking, listening, 
literature, choral speaking, correction of usage, 
and spelling, the author gives deserved at- 
tention to oral expression. 


Students of language development having 
a different point of view about children’s 
learning, as does this reviewer, will inevitably 
raise questions. The mental hygiene of lan- 
guage instruction, particularly of correcting 
usage errors, the broad statistically supported 
variations of individuality at every age and 
grade, the values of writing and children’s 
growth processes in learning to write, the in- 
terpretation of old and recent vocabulary se- 
search are a few of the problems to be debated. 


In spite of these conflicts in point of view 
stemming from different bases in child devel- 
opment admiration is clearly due this text for 
its impeccable organization, its logical develop- 
ment, its convenient arrangement for teaching 
purposes. Each chapter begins with a pre-state- 
ment of its scope, develops the clearly headed 
topics, summarizes them and follows the treat- 
ment with questions and related readings. 
Photographs of children at work and play a- 
bound; charts and tables of statistical data are 
numerous; the style is readable. One of the 


points wisely made is that the teacher must 
not encourage verbalism and “fancy writing.” 
The author has herself avoided this pitfall. She 
says what she means. The reader can easily find 
the item he wants and know exactly what Daw- 
son thinks about it. More than this in clarity 
and organization no one could ask. 

Alvina Treut Burrows 


Fun-Time Puppets. By Carrie Rasmussen and 
Caroline Storck. Illustrated. Childrens Press, 
$2.40. 

This book is recommended as a guide for 
the use of only the primary or lower grades 
teacher, who wishes to stimulate handicraft 
and dramatic interests in the small school child. 
The suggestions for fist puppets are valuable. 
The sections on construction of string mar- 
ionettes from wood, and making heads from 
plastic wood are inadequate. Content con- 
sidered, $2.40 is too expensive. 


Elizabeth M. Nau 


For Early Adolescents 
The Marble Fountain. By Valenti Angelo. I- 
lustrated by the author. The Viking Press, 
$2.50. 

A post-war story of two Italian boys, teen- 
aged Andre and his younger brother Piccolo, 
who find security and love in the home of 
Uncle Gigi. In this tiny Tuscany village the 
orphaned lads help redecorate the church, re- 
build the family home and replant the crops. 
Their discovery of a buried statue of St. Francis 
marks the climax of the story. This figure is 
finally replaced in its rightful place as part of 
the marble fountain, the center of the village 
square. Through the restoration of the statue 
and the taming of a white dove, the author has 
symbolized the hope of world peace and fellow- 
ship. The story will hold a limited appeal for 
sixth grade and junior high school readers. 

Lois Fannin 
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Shorty At Shortstop. By Caary Jackson. Wilcox 
and Follett, $2.50. 

This is a baseball story concerning Danny 
or “Shorty,” a boy who is overly conscious of 
his small size. Danny’s temper is aroused when 
a new boy in his school calls him “runt.” To 
make matters worse, both boys try to make 
shortstop on the school team and a feud en- 
sues. The end of the story finds the two play- 
ing for the team instead of against each other. 
The character study is somewhat obvious to 
the reader but boys will enjoy the scramble for 
places on the regular line-up. 

Margaret M. Dixon 

The Golden Nobles. By Christine Price. Illus- 

trated by the author. Longmans, Green, 
$2.75. 

A good historical story, laid in fourteenth 
century England when the codes of chivilary 
and serfdom ruled the island. Stephen, son of 
a Big John land serf, satisfied his longing to 
become a painter by running away to London. 
Within the household of Master Lovecok, 
Stephen became a painter apprentice and be- 
gins his progress within the painters’ guild. 
Mystery, intrigue, and adventure are created 
through the happenings of the story. The book 
will appeal to the upper grade and junior high 
school child who enjoys medieval stories. 

Lois Fannin 
Reward Of Faith. By Elizabeth Goudge. Illus- 
trated by Nora S. Unwin. Coward-McCann 

Inc., $2.75. 

There are eight stories in this book. Several 
are backgrounded by familiar Biblical scenes 
and several are Christmas stories. The best of 
the series is a beautiful story of the first Christ- 
mas tree. The first story, “The Canticle of the 
Sun,” is least suitable for the upper elementary 
level. The stories tell of religious faith with 
depth of feeling, rich color, and most convin- 
cing sincerity. 


This book can be read by upper level ele- 
mentary readers and adults (or children and 
parents) with satisfaction in most of the tales. 
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Nora Unwin’s illustrations, similar to black 
and white woodcuts, are truly excellent. 

Ruth E. Swanbeck 
The Lost Kingdom. By Chester Bryant. Illus- 
trated by Margaret Ayer. Julian Messner 

Inc., $2.75. 

A wonderfully fascinating story of a Hindu 
boy, Rodmika, who discovers the mystery of 
the tattooed cobra mark on his chest, in a 
vibrant jungle background of authenticity and 
charm. The reader can easily appreciate India’s 
past history, learns a bit about the role being 
played by the American Foundation, and en- 
joys a considerable amount of insight into 
India’s immediate future. This is one of the 
best of all jungle stories, and can be read by 
all age levels (beginning with mid-elementary 
level) with utmost interest and complete sat- 
isfaction because the story and illustrations are 
“top flight” quality. This book was winner of 
the Julia Ellsworth Ford Foundation Award. 

Ruth E. Swanbeck 
Rusty at Ram’s Horn Ranch. By Shannon Garst. 

Illustrated by Raymond Creckmore. Abing- 

don-Cokesbury, 1951. 

John Davis, nicknamed Rusty because of 
his red hair, runs away from his uncle’s home to 
seek his Own way in the world. The “Ram's 
Horn Ranch,” owned by the Leonards, affords 
thirteen-year-old Rusty a refuge as well as a job. 
Here he experiences all of the trials as well as 
the satisfactions that happen on this sheep 
ranch. The thrill of the migration of the herd to 
the high pasture land, the excitement of the 
lambing time, and the activity of shearing week 
are well described. The author has done her best 
job in the characterization of Rusty. The reader 
finds him to be a boy whose mistakes and 
abilities are those of any normal lad of twelve 


or thirteen years old. Lois Fannin 


On My Honor, Twenty Stories from The 
American Girl. Selected and Edited by Mar- 
jorie Vetter. Longmans, Green, $2.75. 
The stories included in this book are those 

which proved to be favorites with teen-age girls 
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when they were published in American Gurl. 
Each story illustrates a Girl Scout Law, but 
makes no mention of Girl Scouts and preaches 
no sermon. The girls with their dates, their pets, 
their social and school affairs, are human and 
beset by the problems which young girls every- 
where face. There is a fine feeling of sincerity 
in all of the stories which will make them real 
and interesting to their girl readers. 
Elsie W. Adams 
The Haunts of Drowning Creek. By Manly 
Wade Wellman. Holiday House, $2.50. 
Dismal swamps, lost treasure, a human 
giant, a couple of real villains, and a haunted 
house, of course, combine to turn a pleasure 
jaunt into a wild experience for two young boys 
who start off on an eerie but seemingly safe 
canoe trip down Drowning Creek. Even though 
Randy and Jebs and a newfound friend are a bit 
too polite to each other, and their conversations 
slightly stilted under even the most harrowing 
circumstances, the book cannot fail to interest 
adventure-avid boys. Elsie W. Adams 


For the Middle Grades 
The Wishing Pear. By Elizabeth Coatsworth. 

Illustrated by Ralph Ray. Macmillan, $2.00. 

In 1664, when Lydia Ten Eyck was ten, 
she gave the first pear from her tree, the “wish- 
ing pear,” to Peter Stuyvesant to keep New 
Amsterdam from being destroyed by the Eng- 
lish. A slight story of 64 pages for the 3rd and 
4th grader although simple enough for reading 
aloud to primary children. This is the second 
in the Once-Upon-A-Time-In-America stories 
and is based on the historical incident of the 
women in New Amsterdam pleading with 
Peter Stuyvesant to save the town by not firing 
on the English against overwhelming odds. 

Helen C. Bough 
First Bow and Arrow. By Chester G. Osborne. 

Wilcox and Follett, $2.50. 

A fiction account of the discovery of the 
bow and arrow is presented in this book for 
young readers. Chicka, who lives in the cave 
man era, is a boy of eleven years. He discovers 
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the bow while drying strips of deer hide, and 
after using it as a plaything he sees its advant- 
age in throwing a spear hard and fast. Chicka 
urges his leader to let him attempt killing a 
large bear which was endangering the tribe. 
He kills the bear with his new weapon and is 
acclaimed as a great hunter. This book should 
give an appreciation of the great span of dis- 
coveries from the age of the bow and arrow 
to the atomic age of today for 3rd through 
Sth graders. Margaret M. Dixon 


Freddy Rides Again. By Walter P. Brooks. Il- 
lustrated by Kurt Wiese. Alfred A. Knopf, 
Inc., $2.50. 

Freddy, the cowboy deluxe, “so called por- 
cine idol of people everywhere who like to 
laugh,” is the hero in a series of tales of the 
fabulous talking animals living on the farm of 
Mr. and Mrs. Bean. With the aid of Cy, (his 
faithful horse, who taught him to ride) Freddy 
was able to chase the obnoxious Margarine 
family out of the area, and rid the surrounding 
territory of a troublesome rattlesnake, as well 
as several other menaces to the well being of 
the countryside. This story is well written, 
humorous, colorful, and exciting with the most 
remarkably interesting barnyard animals acting 
strangely and alarmingly like people! This is 
one of a series of Freddy books. There are 
many full page and chapter heading cuts of 
very good drawings of the varied farm animals 
and their escapades. Ruth E. Swanbeck 
Herbert Again. By Hazel Wilson. Il!ustrated 

by John N. Barron. Alfred A. Knopf, $2.50. 

Actually this mirth producing book shou'd 
be read to children of the middle elementary 
level because Herbert, Boy Scout, with other 
Scout pals Chuck, Pete, and Donnie are accused 
of not having things happen to them, but they 
happen to things; in which Herbert oftimes 
emerges as a rare type of hero. The eight 
stories have real humor, real imaginative 
qualities; real illustrations, and will be the 
delight of real readers. After reading the book 
to sixth graders, the poll results of two favorite 
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stories were “Herbert’s Fourth of July” and 
“Herbert's Glasses.” Other tales concerned 
how the bluebirds received bent bills, the 
Arbor Day gum drop tree, the lion’s perma- 
nent and the fishing while swimming episode. 
Two lines on a preface page say: “To boys 
and girls of all sizes who like tall tales,” and a 
more proper dedication is not possible in my 
estimation for a tall tale book. . 

Ruth E. Swanbeck 
Hans Anderson, Son of Denmark. By Opal 

Wheeler. Illustrated by Henry C. Pitz. Dut- 

ton, $3.00. 

Hans Andersen himself might well have 
written this story about his childhood and his 
growing up. Indeed, The Ugly Duckling with 
all of his shyness, his gaiety, his sensitivity to 
beauty and to hurt, whether his own hurt or 
that of another, is here—here for use to accom- 
pany through bad times and good to that 
blessed day when a new and beautiful swan is 
seen on the lake. As the story moves forward, it 
grows in power and beauty, drawing to a close 
with the inclusion of six well-chosen tales in 
perfect settings and a moving scene of the 
royal welcome home of their beloved story- 
teller by the children of Denmark. This is a 
tale well told with a character finely drawn in 
writing and pictures high in artistry and style. 

Danylu Belser 
Kinnery Camp. By Charlotte Baker. Illustrated 
by the author. $2.50. 

Uncle Boss Kinnery owned the Oregon 
logging camp to which his sister-in-law came 
bringing her two sons, Jeff and Joe, after the 
death of her husband. Feeling unwanted Jeff 
and Joe decided to run off. While lost on Snow 
Mountain with the burro and two dogs the boys 
found Old Andy, thus saving Uncle Boss’s 
timber and proving “that kids are what makes 
the world go round.” Catharine Stewart 


Sandy's Spurs. By Lavinia Davis. Doubleday, 
$2.50. 
Twelve-year-old Sandy was to spend his 
summer with family friends in Virginia. His 
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discovery that he was a “paying guest” upset 
him at first, but later he becomes good friends 
with proud, horse-loving Ashe, his sister Mattie 
and little brother Carter. There’s much about 
horses and riding and a mystery concerning the 
Rogue, an ancestor, and a possible treasure left 
by him. Elizabeth Lee Raynor 


Too Many Turtles. Written and illustrated by 

Emma L. Brock. Knopf. $2.50. 

Third and fourth graders will find here a 
book about boys of their own age, engaged like 
most of them in collecting pets. Colorful pic- 
tures and clear type will encourage the reader. 
Is it then old-fashioned to object to “jeepers,” 
“scram,” “goofy,” “lulu,” “super,” “stinker,” 
“gaga,’ “heck,” “nope,” and “yep” in their 
conversation? Agnes Krarup 


For Younger Children 
It’s Mine. Written and illustrated by Elly Mc- 

Kean. Vanguard, $2.00. 

There has been much criticism lately of the 
goody-goody school of children’s books. This 
book is one answer to the critics, for in I¢’s 
Mine, children act and speak as children do act 
and speak. They fight, strike at their mothers, 
hang onto their own toys and grab for others. 
It is the story of how Randy, a pre-school child, 
learns to share his toys. 


Randy first is forced by his mother to 
relinquish a new toy to another child, only 
to have it returned broken, next hugs it pos- 
sessively for one entire day, then attempts to 
get possession of another child's new toy by 
force, and finally after a series of episodes 
comes to realize that only by sharing his toy 
can he hope to get to play with another's. 

Accompanying the story are photographs 
by the author of children in the story situa- 
tions. A child reading this book, or having it 
read to him, will undoubtedly be glad to see 
that some story book children act just as he 
himself acts, and not like most of the angelic 
little characters he reads about. This is the 
book’s greatest value. It is debatable whether 
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Randy has learned what sharing really means 
or has only picked up enlightened self-interest 
at the kindergarten level. The book is essential- 
ly a mirror, a very good mirror, it is true. One 
could wish that some penetration into the 
children’s thoughts and feelings might have 
been developed, for it is in realizing how 
universal such feelings are and in recognizing 
some of the wider consequences of their happy 
resolutions, that children, and their parents, 
too, are helped to grow. 

Bernice Dawson Burnett 


Summer is Fun. By Lavinia R. Davis. Illustrated 
by Hildegard Woodward. Doubleday, $2.50. 
Heart warming and child like experiences 

of the young twins Gil and Tippy on a farm in 

the summer. Their sudden finding of an Indian 
trace brings a happy ending to a house warm- 
ing party for their crippled neighbor Kenny. 

This makes it possible for Kenny to visit Rusty 

the calf, Honeydew and Honeybun the calves, 

the three gray lambs, and Blackie. The illus- 
trations and makeup are similar to the author's 

Roger and the Fox and The Wild Birthday 

Cake. Helen C. Bough 


Down the Road with Johnny. By Irene Smith. 
Illustrated by Kurt Wiese. Whittlesey 
House, $1.75. 

On the last day of school a very real and 
human Johnny anticipates his vacation visit 
to Aunt Dell's farm. On his way to visit his 
friend Brick he encounters several villagers 
and old friends who accept him as one of their 
Own, trusting him with messages and chores. 
Brick’s surprise gift of eleven tiny garter 
snakes, the promise of a collie puppy, and 
messages delivered makes for a very satisfying 
afternoon for both Johnny and the 2nd and 
3rd grade reader. The many ink sketches by 
Kurt Wiese add to the attraction of the book. 

Helen C. Bough 

The Bear and the Beaver. By Charles Frankel. 
Illustrated by Bill Crawford. Sloane, $1.75. 

In a simple picture book a bear and a 
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beaver exchange work, the beaver going off to 
hibernate as a bear while the bear is kept 
exceedingly busy building and keeping the 
beaver’s dams intact. After most peculiar rea- 
soning they both decide that the vacationing 
and hibernating life of the bear is most de- 
sirable so they both purse it. The implied 
philosophy is quite subtle. The cartoon-like 
ink drawings splashed with blue water color 
might interest the sophisticated young child. 

Helen C. Bough 


The Coral Island. By R. M. Ballantyne. Tangle- 
wood Tales. By Nathaniel Hawthorne. 


The Princess and the Goblin. By George Mac- 
donald. Heidi. By Johanna Spyri, and 
others. The Children’s Illustrated Classics. 
Dent-Dutton, $1.75 each. 

Some sixteen titles of the Children’s Illus- 
trated Classics are back in print. Every title has 
made an important contribution to children’s 
literature and it is good to have them available 
once more at a reasonable price. Each book is 
illustrated with eight plates in full color, 
numerous line drawings in black and white, 
and individually designed covers and end- 
papers. The paging is open, the type clear and 
well spaced and the binding substantial. 


To those who are used to the “stream- 
lining” of modern book production, this series 
may seem conservative, but its enduring popu- 
larity testifies to the fact that this type of 
format makes a strong appeal to boys and girls. 


Jean Thompson 


Silver Heels. By Paul Brown. Illustrated by Paul 

Brown. Scribner's, $2.50. 

This slight and confusing narrative about 
a horse crazy family and their born jumper 
Silver Heels is so over-burdened with riding 
information that it will mean little except to 
the initiated. This is too bad because it looks 
just right for fourth graders with its numerous, 
well-drawn illustrations, and large type. 


Agnes Krarup 
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Thunder Wings. By Olive L. Earle. Illustrated 
by the author. William Morrow, $2.00. 
The Ruffed Grouse is a well-known north- 

ern game bird. Its interesting life history is re- 

vealed in a pleasant text and equally attractive 
illustrations. Everything is included from the 
first hatching of the eggs, till the grouse’s 
drumming wings have attracted a mate. Large 
type, well placed and highly pertinent illustra- 
tions make the book a natural for younger and 
slower readers. Herbert S. Zim 


“Science Teaching Today.” By Guy V. Bruce. 
National Science Teachers Association. 
Washington 6, D. C. 


Vol. | Experiments with Water 50 
2 Experiments with Air 50 
3. Experiments with Fuels 

and Fire 0 
4 Experiments with Heat 75 
>) Experiments with Magnetism 
and electricity 75 
6 Experiments with Sound 75 
7 Experiments with Light 
and Color 75 
Vols. 1-7 $4.00 


Reading with a purpose has always played 
an important part in the Elementary English 
Program. As the cover of the December issue 
of Elementary English suggests, a wide variety 
of activities in the classroom contribute direct- 
ly to this aim. Science is playing more and 
more of a role in such activities. So it behooves 
the elementary teacher, who is usually her own 
science specialist, to be aware of resources to 
use in her activity program. 

The bulletins in this series put out by a 
group that is comparable in organization and 
scope to the National Council of Teachers of 
English, are a step in the right direction. Each 
bulletin is specific and may be used independ- 
ently of the others. Each emphasizes “know- 
how” with directions for activities and experi- 
ments. Each makes maximum use of simple, 
low-cost materials. The level of the text is such 
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that all elementary teachers (and many upper 
grade pupils) will follow it without difficulty. 
The activities suggested may be used to enrich 
many phases of the elementary program. The 
teacher will see their wide applicability in situa- 
tions that do not have to be labeled “science 
lessons.” 


Because of the value of these bulletins, it is 
regrettable that they are crowded and need il- 
lustrations. However, these are problems that 
every low cost publication must face. Schools 
would do well to have a set of these science 
bulletins available for teacher use. 

Herbert S. Zim 


Christmas in the Country. By Barbara Collyer 
and John Foley. Illustrated by Retta Wor- 
cester. Simon and Schuster (A little Golden 
book) $.25. 

A cheerful tale of Bob and Betty who 
travel by train and horse drawn sleigh to grand- 
father’s house in the country. Grandfather and 
Bob cut down the Christmas tree and Betty 
helps grandmother string cranberry garlands. 
After a busy day they are eager for bed so that 
Santa can pay his visit to them. Illustrations, 
one to a page, are in bright color and suggest 
Christmas at the turn of the century. For the 
picture book age and second and third grade 
reading. Margaret M. Clark 


Little Houses Far Away. By Pamela Bianco. 

Oxford, $2.25. 

Mark and Paula, aged six and five, are 
aboard the train for a month’s visit to cousins 
when Paula slips away as Mark sleeps. She finds 
herself in a beautiful doll village. An awakened 
Mark tries to follow and wanders into the caves 
of the teddy-bears. Reunited at last, the children 
share their wonderful experiences and resolve 
to keep them secret. An unusual and special 
little fantasy which will appeal to imaginative 
little girls and doll-lovers. The author's finely 
detailed black-and-white drawings, exquisite in 
design, will not appeal to the majority of chil- 


dren. Margaret M. Clark 
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Come to the City. By Ruth M. Tensen. The 

Reilly and Lee Company, 1951. 

Miss Tensen has made a distinct contribu- 
tion to books for first and second grade children 
in Come to the Zoo, Come to the Farm, and 
now Come to the City. The vocabulary in all 
three books is carefully selected and the books 
are tried out in her first grade classes in Ro- 
chester, New York. The pictures are unusually 
good; teachers would like to have reproduc- 
tions of some of them blown up for use with 
large groups of boys and girls. 


This particular volume has such special 
features as a beautifully designed jacket, simple 
maps of a moderate size city in the front and 
back pages, and a review section on “Guess 
and Guess Again.” Its only drawback is the 
limitation of its characters to the usual upper 
middle class, carefully scrubbed and polished 
white children. But that is a weakness of most 
children’s books. Otherwise it is excellent. 

Leonard S. Kenworthy 
Garden Spider. By Mary Adrian. Illustrated by 
Ralph Ray. Holiday House, $2.00. 


THE 


EDUCATIONAL 
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More and more informational books for 
children are coming from the publishers. Here 
is another to find its place in the crowd. Mary 
Adrian has produced a simple story of one of 
the most common spiders, tracing it through 
its complete life cycle. Since children are in- 
terested in these bizarre yet attractive creatures 
it’s safe to guess the book will find ample use. 

Herbert S. Zim 


The Round Meadow. By John Oldrin. Illus- 
trated by Kurt Wiese. Viking, $2.50. 

A newly-born fawn, found on the edge of 
the meadow and raised as a pet is the center 
figure of this story. How Dasher, the fawn, 
learned to live with people, and later, to read- 
just to life in the woods, involved detailed ob- 
servations which Mr. Oldrin has carefully 
blended into a readable tale. A scientist might 
express concern at some interpretations of the 
deer’s behavior. The young reader will not be 
bothered by the smattering of anthropomor- 
phism, and will enjoy the story for the action 
and detail that are in it. 


Herbert S. Zim 


SCENE 


(Continued {rom Page 235) 


Summer session course during the first summer 
term will include special offerings in the field 
of the Language Arts. See the summer catalog. 


Here are the Literary Guild Selections for 
April, 1952: 

For boys and girls 6, 7, and 8 years of age: 
Bear Party, written and illustrated by William 
Pene du Bois. The Viking Press, Inc., $2.00. 


For boys and girls 9, 10, and 11 years of 


age: Black Penny, written and illustrated by 
Phoebe Erickson. Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., $2.50. 


For older girls, 12 to 16 years of age: Of 
Courage Undaunted, written and illustrated by 
James Daugherty. The Viking Press, Ina, 
$3.50. 


For older boys, 12 to 16 years of age: Moon 
Ahead!, by Leslie Greener. The Viking Press, 
Inc., $2.50. 
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LEARNING TO READ, by Nila Banton 
Smith, is a basic controlled program for Grades 
1-3, with workbooks and teachers’ guides. It 
emphasizes development in four essential 
areas: word recognition, study skills, interpre- 
tation of meaning, and apprectation. 


STORIES TO REMEMBER, by Bennett, 
Dowse, and Edmonds, is planned for the inter- 
mediate grades. This series puts the children’s 
skills to work to expand and deepen their in- 
terest in reading. The satisfaction of success 
in reading helps to develop their ability to 
read. Selections include traditional folk tales, 
legends, hero stories, Bible stories, modern and 
traditional poetry. The teachers’ guides abound 
with suggestions for deepening children’s in- 
terests and pleasures in reading. A defining 
and pronouncing vocabulary is included in 
each pupil's book. 

These two programs are published by SILVER 
BURDETT COMPANY; New York - 45 East 17th 
Street, Chicago - 221 East 20th Street, Dallas - 707 


Browder Street, San Francisco - 604 Mission Street. 
You are invited to write for further information. 
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A Complete Program of 


TEXTBOOKS — STUDYBOOKS 
GUIDES FOR TEACHING 


En glish 
ISPOUR LANGUAGE 


STERLING, STRICKLAND, LINDAHL, KOCH, RICE, 
LEAFGREEN, BISHOP 





Grades 1-8 


This basal series provides training in observing, listening, reading, 
speaking, and writing; and brings each child to his highest level of 
achievement. These are exceptionally beautiful and effective books. 
Guide for Teaching, Grades 1-2. Textbooks, Studybooks, and Guides 
for Teaching, Grades 3-8. 


directed toward the understanding, encouragement, and 
total development of every child... 


THE LANGUAGE ARTS 
IN THE 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


RUTH G. STRICKLAND 


This valuable professional book emphasizes the relationship between 
language and child development. It presents a common-sense approach 
to usage, grammar, and punctuation; and suggests ways to meet the 
needs of boys and girls who deviate from the usual developmental course. 


Db. ¢ HEATH AND COMPANY 


Sales Offices: 
NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO ATLANTA DALLAS 
Home Office: BOSTON 








THE GINN BASIC READERS 


RUSSELL e OUSLEY e HAYNES e WULFING 
McCULLOUGH e GATES e« SNEDAKER e GUNN 


Every day teachers throughout the country are finding that this highly popular 
series truly fits the book to the child. 


. ... It gives children something they really want — good stories . . . It permits 
continuous developmental growth in reading skills with no gap between grades .. . 
It provides a wealth of activities for additional practice and for enrichment . . . 
It prepares children for meaningful reading by providing readiness at all levels . . . 
It provides an excellent program of related language arts . . . It varies the teach- 
ing method to suit every situation. 


Complete for grades 1-7 (grade 8 coming) with books; workbooks; 
teachers’ manuals; with readiness books; chart; word, phrase, and picture 


For the “Jeacher 


CHILDREN LEARN TO READ 


7 
Professional reading by the senior author of the 


Ginn Basic Readers. Dr. Russell examines the 
reading program in the elementary school and 
gives real insight into how children learn to 
read and how they may be helped to reading 
attainments approximating their reading capaci- 
ties. 


Write to our nearest sales office for these books. 


GINN AND COMPANY 


Home Address: BOSTON 


Sales offices: NEW YORK I1, CHICAGO 16, ATLANTA 3, 
DALLAS |, COLUMBUS 16, SAN FRANCISCO 3, TORONTO 5 





